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THE RETIRED Farm community enter- 

FARMER prises*owe a great deal 
to the older men who have quit active 
farm work. The article on page 3 tells 
what some of them have been able to do. 


PLOTTING COPPER- The Knights of 

HEADS the Golden Circle 
plan to release Confederate prisoners on 
Johnson's Island in this story of the Civil 
war. This week’s installment of Stockade 
starts on page 7. 


MORE THIEVES More news about the 
SENTENCED campaign against farm 
thievery appears in the Service Bureau 
Department, on page 11. There are also 
warnings on fraud schemes that are be- 
ing tried out in the corn belt. 


LOOK AT THE Charles D. Kirkpatrick 

SUBSOIL points out, in the ar- 
ticle on page 6, that the humus content 
of the subsoil may show why yields are 
lew. Mr. Kirkpatrick has found that rock 
phosphate, lime and legumes have helped 
to better subsoil conditions. 


WO LITTERS If you raise two litters 

YEAR a year, do you save gilts 

from the spring or the fall crop to produce 

the next two litters? Whitson, in the 

article on page 6, reports on practices that 

successful hog raisers have been fol- 
lowing. 


ABROAD WITH Another installment of 
FLOOD Flood’s articles appears 

on page 8 this week. This time he is 

looking over the republic of Liberia. 


CERTIFICATES MIs it desirable to have 
FOR BUTTER grading certificates is- 
sued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture on butter manufactured by 


some creameries? Iow; butter-makers 
got into an argument on this at the re- 
cent meeting. The article on page 17 dis- 


cusses the point. 


BUSINESS AND Business men are now 
FARM CYCLES claiming that it is pos- 


ible to eliminate the business evyele of 
alternating prosperity and depression. Is 
it possible to eliminate the farm cycle, 
with a swing of a longer period of vears, 


in the same way? tead the editorial on 
page 


t 

FOR NEW YEAR’S Are you _ going to 
EVE have a watch party 
on New Year's Eve? An article in the 
Home Department, on page 12, gives some 
suggestions. a 
VOICE OF THE Land values, moving the 
FARM poor farmer to town, the 
troubles of the fruit growers, are dis- 
cussed in letter on the Voice of the Farm 

page this week, page 10. 


MORE DEBT The big farm organiza- 
REDUCTION tions of the country are 
standing for a policy of reduction of the 
national debt rather than a big cut in 
federal taxes at the present time. See the 
editorial on page 4. 





THE SCOURGE OF TUBERCULOSIS 
From an economic point of view, tuber- 





























Note the smooth, glossy, solid sur- 


steel panels.— Manufacturers and = aninch. 
engineers from all parts of the 
world have visited Fisher plants to 
see these steel dies made—for 
Fisher is world-famous for its steel 
press work.—It is because Fisher dies 
are so precisely made and because 
they are faced with steel, that they 
draw the sheet metal out smoothly, 
evenly. This surface forms the 
basis for the finer finish which 
is so apparent on all Fisher bodies. 
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Body by FISHER 


Steel Paneling—The sheet steel used in the 
af every Fisher-built ly “0 — form the a —— by 
face F isher, is heavy, tough stock. sheet stee 
The chief reason for this is the re- _is cut and pressed into shape by hydraulic or 


kab steelfaced di : mechanical presses. Some of the presses used in 
_— ly fine ; d dies which this work exert a pressure of 800 tons, yet they 


Fisher uses for the production of are controllable to the microscopic fraction of 








Wood and Steel Construction—Fisher bodies 
are constructed of wood and steel. The wood 
reinforces the steel and the steel reinforces the 
wood. Thecomposite body is the strongest con- 
structed body made. The wood absorbs shocks 
and sound. It affords resiliency. Fisher bodies 
through the strength derived from wood and 
steel combined, insure greater safety. 
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culosis is the livestock producer’s most 
costly scourge. Of the thirty-five com- 
mon diseases for which meat-producing 
animals are condemned by federal in- 
spectors at packing plants as unfit for 
food, more cattle and hogs are condemned | 
for tuberculosis than for all other dis- 
eases combined. During the past fiscal 
year 66.82 per cent of all retentions tin 
eattle and swine were due to. tubercu- 
losis. Of the 134,352 cattle and swine car- 
casses condemned as inedible for all con- | 
ditions and diseases, 54.47 per cent were 
condemned for tuberculosis. ' 
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Better Than Any Single Farm Mortgage 
Poteet Kent Renke ECAUSE back of these Bonds are the massed 
Baltimore, Md. first farm mortgageson more than 400.000f:. s, 
Columbia, S.C. i at double the amount of the loans. Be- 
Houston, Texas cause the prompt payment of principal and interest 
Tames eg is guaranteed by all the twelve Federal Land Banks with 
Omaha, Nebr. combined capital and reserves of more than $70,000,000. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Srringfield, Mass. FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
a.” Completely Tax-Exempt 


Denominations: $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 
Over a billion dollars’ worth of these Bonds are in the hands of investors, 
including more than one hundred million dollars in the United States 
Government Insurance fund. Seasoned by ten years’ test. Interest always 
paid the day it isdue. Send for circular No. 16— Free. 


Charles E. Lobdell, Fiscal Agent 
Federal Land Banks, 2,.X2%:2".°: 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 



























ATTENTION 
CORN HUSKERS 


When your hands or fin- 
gers crack open, or are cut, 
pinch the parts together 
and plaster with 

WAKEFIELD’S 
HEALING (STICK) SALVE 
It hardens and makes a 
waterproof, dirt- 
proof, healing plas- 
ter without a band- 
age. very good 
druggist sells it or 
we mail it postpaid 
for 25c. 


C. Wakefield & Co. 
Bloomington, Ill. 











TANK HEATER 


BURNS OIL 


Fits any tank.? Burns 14 to 16 
bours a g@alion of ere 
fe. Guaranteed. « Write 

for interesting folder, and for 
eT. 
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THE RETIRED FARMER FINDS HIS JOB 


Community Enterprises Get Leadership and Support From Older Farmers 


John Warren quit farming at fifty, sold 

one farm, rented the other. He moved to 
Los Angeles. Warren was a big fellow, built 
like an ox, able to get thru an immense amount 
of work. He never knew quite why he retired; 
perhaps it was to show he could. Being able to 
retire was a badge of distinction. 

He had a big house in town, a fair-sized 
lawn. He tinkered with shelves and door-knobs; 
he pulled weeds from the lawn by hand; there 
was still time to burn. He took the street car 
downtown to the market, spent hours walking 
around, picking out fine vegetables, fruit, the 
best cut—this last took real marketing—of 
meat. His wife was a good cook; she did jus- 
tice to his marketing. Warren died after six 
years in town; cause, under-exercise, 


Der retired farmers—here they are: 


By Donald R. Murphy 


was what it was, partly because retired farmers 
like him had gone in-for community work. 
White-haired, a bit portly, James Sheffield 
looked to me like a prosperous business man, 
the sort that has reduced office hours to ten te 
four and takes two hours for lunch. I got a dif- 
ferent notion when I shook hands with him. He 
worked for a living; there was plenty of muscle 
in that frame. We went past his home, a mid- 
dle-sized farm in rolling country. ‘‘ Mostly 
seeded down to pasture now,’’ he said; ‘‘ean’t 
work it all myself, and hate to leave it to any- 
body else. It’s a nice place to live.’’ It was—a 
comfortable frame house, set behind a group of 
Seoteh pines. Sheffield, I found, was near to 


‘‘Fifteen years ago,’” he went on; ‘‘when a 
farmer got so he wanted to quit work, he rent- 
ed the place and moved into Waterloo. The re- 
tired farmers from this place practically built 
up our church in Waterloo. After they put up 
the consolidated school here and the new chureh 
building, folks began to move here instead of to 
town. We can get in to Waterloo in just a few 
minutes on a good road, are closer to the home 
farms, and there are in the neighborhood here 
people we have known all our lives. Just lately 
a number of farmers have been trying some- 
thing else. They don’t move to Waterloo; they 
don’t move here; they don’t move away from 
the farm at all. The roads are good up to the 
door, very often. Automobiles make it a short 
trip to church or to town, and in many cases 

they have just added modern conven- 





overeating, homesickness for a real job. - 

Warren Nagel moved from the farm 
at fifty-five. He rented the place to 
his boy and took a small house on a 
two-aere piece on the outskirts of the 
county-seat town. He had a good gar- 
den, kept some chickens, milked a cow. 
Rents were not high; he wanted to be 
easy on the boy, to help him along; 
conseqently, Nagel’s income was small. 
Having to watch the pennies, he fought 
town improvements that would mean 
higher taxes. He fought a new school 
and paving; he had the reputation of 
arguing with a merchant for an hour 
over a ten-cent purchase. In the coun- 
try, he had been fairly generous, pub- 
lie-spirited. He had no roots in town. 
Without an oeeupation, without much 
income, he made a profession of penny 
pinching, of battling the town commu- 
nity on every issue. 


Organized Cream Stations 


I met Lars Hansen—this name, like 
the others, is not the real name of the 
farmer—in a litthke town in northern 
Towa, three years ago. He was close to 
sixty and had come to town to live. He 
drove back to his home community to 





° 








attend meetings of community groups; 
he was still in contact with farm af- 
fairs. Yet, tho he kept a close check 
on his own farm, he was still, in his 
own opinion, too idle. He had been a 
co-operative shareholder for years, a 
director for part of that time. His co- 
operative creamery was having a hard 
time. He went in as secretary, organ- 
ized eream stations at nearby points, 
increased volume, led a successful fight against 
the competing centralizer, Hansen is having a 
fine time. Incidentally, he is mainly respon- 
sible for an increased income for dairy farmers 
and for the creation of a better co-operative 
spirit. 

Edward Hughes is sixty-five. He lives on the 
edge of a town that is really a community cen- 
ter for the district. I wanted to see the local 
elevator> He took me there, showed me around, 
got out the books. He was the secretary. I 
asked about the local school. He took me over 
it and explained in detail its organization. I 
found he was on the board and had been for 
years. He was a director of the local farm or- 


ganization, president of the telephone company, 
Secretary of the mutual insurance company. 
None of these jobs paid anything to speak of. 
Young, active farmers couldn’t take the time. 
Hughes did them, and well. 


The community 
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seventy, a mainstay of the country church three 
miles away, a leader in boys’ club work, a direc- 
tor in the farmers’ elevator, an officer in the 
local farm organization. 

Of these five, | knew Warren and Nagel some 
years ago. Warren died in 1914, as I recall it. 
Nagel may be still living, but I haven’t seen 
him since before the war. The other three are 
retired farmers of a more recent date. I met 
Hansen three years ago, the other two within 
the last year. The two groups are typical of a 
change that has been taking place. 

‘‘Folks don’t retire from the farm like they 
used to,’’ said an old gentleman to me. He was 
dressed in the curiously military looking coat 
that the pastors of the very pacific denomina- 
tion of the Brethren habitually wear. He had 
retired and was living near to the Church of 
the Brethren in the Orange community south of 
Waterloo, Iowa. 





iences to the house, let one of the boys 
run the farm, and continue to live on 
the place where they have worked.’’ 
This change in retiring methods in 
Orange community is fairly typical of 
the change in better farming communi- 
ties over the corn belt. Not so many 
years ago, it was the standard thing 
for a farmer when he got fairly well 
off, or when his boy was old enough 
to take over the farm, to move to town, 
break off connections with his old as- 
sociates, and spend the rest of his life, 
often not a very long one, feeling like a 
fish out of water. For generations, ed- 
ueators and editors have been com- 
plaining about the retired farmer, but 
he did have at that time a _ better 
cause for his actions than sometimes 
appeared to the non-farm observer. 


Let the Boys Learn by Doing 


In one sense, we might say, the farm- 
er retired early because he married 
early and had grown-up children when 
he was still middle-aged. The relation 
of father and son on the farm in many 
cases was that of director and hired 
man. It has been the farm habit for 
generations to let the boys learn by 
doing. When an unusually inquisitive 
lad asked why, he was told to go ahead 
and find out for himself. The decisions 
as to what crops to plant, what stock 
to feed, when to sell, and so on, were 
made ordinarily by the father without 
any consultation with the hoys who 
were working with him. When the 
boys grew up, they felt that this was 
the way in which the farm should be 
handled, and very frequently they directed their 
own children in the same way. 

What happened was that when the boy had 
reached an age when he wanted to start out for 
himself, it was practically necessary that he 
start on a farm where his father was not in ae- 
tive control. It was a matter of common agree- 
ment that two families couldn’t live together on 
the same farm, and a still more common agree- 
ment that there couldn’t be two bosses. The 
older man often wanted his son to stay on the 
home farm. He quite frequently saw that the 
only way he could get him to stay there was by 
clearing out and letting the boy run it. So he 
moved to town. 

Another factor, and a highly important one, 
was that the farmer’s wife, after she had spent 
twenty or thirty years pumping and carrying 
water, filling oil lamps, cooking for hands over 
a wood stove, decided (Concluded on page 16) 
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FARM CYCLES AND BUSINESS 
CYCLES 


INCE 1926, it has become popular for lead- 

ing citizens to talk about what ean be done 
to eliminate the business eyele. Even before 
the war, such men as Babson had popularized 
the idea that it was a habit in the business 
world for two or three years of prosperity to be 
followed by two or three years of depression. 
In the times of depression came unemployment 
and a temporary depression in values, which 
gave an opportunity for far-sighted men of 
wealth to increase their wealth further vet by 
heginning operations at a time when every one 
else was seared. In the discussion of the busi- 
ness evele since the war, much has been said 
about the facet that it is now eliminated. Judge 
Gary, before he died, claimed that we no longer 
had a business eyele. Certain financial people 
claim that the skillful management of the fed- 
eral reserve banks has done much to eliminate 
the business eyele. Admirers of Seeretary 
Hoover call attention to the conference he called 
several vears ago for consideration of unem- 
ployment in its relation to the business cyele. 
Of course, some of us are still skeptical as to 
whether the business eyele has really been elim- 
inated, but at any rate it is comforting to know 
that among leading business men it is perfect- 
ly proper to talk about the business eyele and 
how to eliminate the severity of its swings. 

We wish there were as wide an understand- 
ing concerning the farm eycle as there is con- 
cerning the business eyele. There seem to be 
periods of twenty or thirty years at a time 
when farm product prices are going up faster 
than the prices of other things, and the farming 
industry is in a period of relative prosperity. 
Such times are followed by periods of twenty 
or thirty years when farmers are getting less 
than their normal share of the national income. 
Then land values are dead and the movement 
of farm people to the city goes on a little faster 
than usual. 

In our opinion, this long-time farm cycle is 
one of the most significant things in a nation’s 
life. Te reduce the severity of this eyele is far 
more important than to eliminate the business 
evele. 

Unfortunately, there are thousands of well- 
informed people in the United States who have 
no idea whatever of such a thing as the farm 
cycle. These people, some of them in positions 





of authority in universities both in the far east 
and the far west, urge that the great need today 
is to push the farmers into town as fast as pos- 
sible, These people, because they know indus- 
try and are ignorant of agriculture, combat 
any plan, whether it be a MceNary-Haugen bill 
or whatever it may be that will increase the 
farmer’s share of the national income. They 
say the proper thing is to continue to give the 
farmer less than his fair share of the national 
income, so that enough farmers will be squeezed 
out of the business to make it possible for agri- 
culture to be put on a really efficient basis. 
They are not altogether callous-hearted, because 
they make the point that if the present money 
received by farmers could be divided among 
fewer farmers, then the farmers as individuals 
would be much better off. 

Dr. A. KE. Taylor, with the food institute at 
Stanford University, recently stated:' ‘*We 
take it for granted that fiftv vears hence, in- 
formation on economies will be so widely dis- 
seminated as to exclude the agrarian notion 
that it is necessary to carry a surplus farm pop- 
ulation as insurance of the food supply.”’ 
Taylor and the 
professors who believe as he does, both in the 
far east and the far west, miss the point of the 
farm thought which has arisen during the peri- 
od when the farmers have been getting less 
than their fair share of the national income. 
Put concisely, the farm point of view is that it 
is just as much a matter of national concern to 
eliminate the long-time farm eyele as it is to 
eliminate the short-time business evele. A 
period of farm depression extending from ten 
to fifteen years is likely to be as disturbing to 
the nation in the long run as a business depres- 
sion extending for two or three years. In their 
desire for cheap food or their thoughtlessness 
concerning the true nature of food production, 
industrial interests are likely to make the mis- 
take from their own point of view of allowing 
the present farm depression to continue too 
long. 


It seems to us that Doetor 


STANDING TOGETHER 


\ JHILE, of course, the farm organizations 

have not been able to agree entirely on a 
plan of legislation for farm equality, thev have 
been able to get together on a number of other 
important legislative policies. Not least im- 
portant of these is the program on federal taxa- 
tion. 

In general, the farm groups take the position 
that the way to reduce taxes in the long run is 
to reduce the national debt as much as possible 
now. So lone as interest on the national debt 
amounts to three-quarters of a billion a year, 
and so long as industrial prosperity makes it 
possible to retain fairly high federal taxes with- 
out damage to business, they can see no reason 
why federal tax reduction is a desirable policy 
at this time. 

Each of the three farm organizations de- 
clared against any income tax reduction until 
existing war debts were materially reduced. 
The resolution adopted by the Farm Bureau, 
which held its convention last, sums up the 
farm attitude fairly well. The resolution states: 

‘‘Debt reduction should precede tax redue- 
tion. . . . The basis of federal taxation 
should be ability to pay. We recommend reci- 
procity between the states in matters of estate 
and inheritance taxation. Estate taxes should 
be retained permanently. It is unnecessary to 
reduce corporation taxes in this period of na- 
tional industrial prosperity.”’ 

It is worth a good deal to agriculture to have 
all the farm influences swing one way on an 
important issue. We hope that before the ses- 
sion is over, the same thing may be true of the 
farm organization position on farm legislation. 
It is something, however, to have attained unity 
on the tax matter, especially since the farm tax 
position is the one which promises the most te 
the long-time welfare of the country. 


THE POLICY OF “‘LET THINGS 
DRIFT’’ 

RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S way of taking 

care of the farm situation has at least the 
merit of simplicity. In his message to congress 
he said: ‘‘The most effective means of dealing 
with surplus crops is to reduce the surplus aere- 
age.’’ He admits the difficulty of doing this 
by voluntary action, but infers that continued 
low prices will drive more farmers to town and 
so reduce the acreage in that way. 

This, of course, will take some years, and thie 
people on the farm will have a very uncomfort- 
able time until the process is completed. Yet 
there are two aspects of the matter that should 
give any statesman cause for worry. 

In this process of crowding out the surplus 
farmers, we are in great danger of sending 
away from the farms some of our best folks. 
The very best, with the highest standards of liv- 
ing, are likely to refuse to accept the standards 
that are necessary thru the low price period, 
and to leave the farm for the city on that ac- 
count. A good many of the folks who hang on 
are those who are willing to limit their spend- 
ing to the bare necessities, work their families 
hard, and give no time or money to community 
projects. A change of this sort is not a good 
thing for the farming sections; neither is it a 
good thing for the nation. 

There is another danger in this method of 
settling the farm question: A surplus of farm 
products is not a bad thing from the point of 
view of national welfare. Next year there may 
be a crop failure. It would be highly desirable, 
then, to have a surplus left over from this year. 

More than this, our population is increasing 
annually, so that within ten or fifteen years our 
home demand for food products will be equal to 
our present production of farm products, in- 
eluding the surplus that now goes abroad. Just 
how intelligent is it, from the national point of 
view, to dismantle a good part of our producing 
machinery on the farm in the next few years, 
only to be foreed by the growth of our popula- 
tion to put it together again in a few years 
more? ‘The social cost of disrupting agricul- 
ture, of moving a bunch of farm people to town 
and then in a few years moving them back 
again, when the demand for farm products is 
greater, is all out of proportion to the very 
minor benefits received by the consuming 
group. 

The Coolidge program is hardly the program 
of a statesman, It seems to be the program of 
aman who, confrented by a situation he doesn t 
understand, concludes that the safest thing for 
him to do is to leave it alone. 


PUTTING ON A PLAY 


HIS is the season when aspiring stage man- 

agers out in the country begin to examine 
the platform on which teacher’s desk stands in 
the local schoolroom, with the idea of expanding 
it to take care of the fifteen folks who want to 
be in the next community play. Then, of course, 
somebody has to fix up some new wings, Very 
likely the old ones got pretty badly battered 
when they were stored in the coal shed for the 
summer. That unfortunate incident last win- 
ter, when the curtains refused to go togethet 
at the right time, mustn’t be allowed to happen 
again; and so repairs in that field also are in 
order. 

Of course, there has to be a play. The play 
naturally must have the right number of men 
and women in it, a number, that is, to corre- 
spond with the number of those in the commu- 
nity who want to be in and those who ean, at 4 
pinch, be dragged in. It must have a setting 
that is preferably the same for all acts, and 
that is fairly easy to fix up. Usually the ehang- 
ing of scenes between the acts results in an in- 
credible amount of noise behind the curtain, in 
hastily fixed walls that threaten to tumble over 
on the performers during the last act, and an- 
guish among the performers, who, confined by 
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the limitations of the building to a dressing 
space of about one square foot, find that space 
diminishing into inches by the activities of the 
scene shifter 

But usually, in spite of all the difficulties, the 
audience has a fine time when the play is final- 
ly given—almost as good a time as the actors. 
Some farm communities have made a number 
of improvements on the old style of community 
theatrical by seeing that new school buildings 
or new community halls are fitted with first- 
rate stages, and by putting on plays that take a 
little more work and skill than the average. Play 
production is a fine winter sport for farm com- 
munities. We are glad to see that each year 
more of them are trying it. 





FINANCE YOUR HOME CO-OPERATIVE 


REPORT on one hundred mid-west farm- 

ers’ elevators shows that business in this 
field of co-operation has been picking up a lit- 
tle in the last year. Eighty-five of the group 
made a profit, and the net return for all of 
them totalled aréund $218,256. 

The figures on the financing of the elevators 
may indicate why this gain was not larger. The 
average investment per elevator was $19,660. 
The average amount of stoek outstanding was 
$22,701 per elevator, but the average amount 
of operating capital used by each elevator was 
$47,167. This means that more than $40,000 
of operating capital had to be borrowed by the 
elevator. The interest on this amount is bound 
to be a considerable drain. 

Farmers have frequently found it possible to 
dig up money for all sorts of outside invest- 
ments, many of them of speculative value or 
no value at all. It would be a happy change 
if more could be induced to put some of their 
surplus funds into the local co-operative. Nine- 
tenths of the local co-operatives, not only farm- 
ers’ elevators, are under-financed and many 
are seriously erippled on this account, 

There is another feature in the matter of 
financing of co-operatives, that ought to be 
considered. A company without adequate 
operating capital has to borrow money some 
place. Very often it is borrowed, in the case 
of elevators, from grain commission companies, 
who naturally expeet business and favors in 
One of the great difficulties in the 
way of getting a federated system of farmers’ 
elevators going, and of creating an overhead 
marketing system, is that a lot of our local ele- 
vators are not independent financially and are 
afraid to break loose from the private agency 
from which they borrow money and to whom 
they consign their product. It is hard for an 
empty sack to stand upright. This is as true 
of the co-operative as of an individual. 





BARLEY BULLETIN 


HE popularity of barley has increased so 

rapidly in the corn belt this year that it 
should be worth the while of all our readers to 
send to the Illinois station, at Urbana, for Bul- 
letin 297, dealing w:th the growing of barley 
in northern Illinois. The highest yielding varie- 
ties under Illinois conditions seem to be of the 
six-row Manchurian type, such as the Oder- 
bruker. The beardless and two-rowed types 
oe gave a yield ten or fifteen bushels 
ess, 

The Velvet, the Minnesota smooth-awned 
barley which has given such good results on 
several Iowa farms this past year, was not tried 
out in these Illinois tests. A different type of 
smooth-awned barley from Michigan gave re- 
sults which were practically as good as the 
derbrucker. 

In treating barley for different kinds of smut 
the Illinois people found the organie mercury 
compounds, which are now being advertised so 
generally, to give very good results. The most 
satisfactory treatment was to soak the barley 


for an hour in a solution made by dissolving 
one part of the mercury compound in 330 parts 
of water. 








Odds and Ends 




















T HAS been suggested that if the financial 

interests really want to boost farm land prices 
they can do it in better ways than by forming 
land corporations of the sort which have been 
launched in Minnesota and Iowa. A seeond 
mortgage corporation could be formed to lend 
money at not more than seven per cent interest. 
If a large volume of second mortgage money 
were available in Iowa at a reasonable interest 
rate, the price of Iowa farm land could easily be 
helped by $5 or $10 an acre during the next 
year. Another thing which would hetp would 
be a more liberal policy on the part of the fed- 
eral land banks, the insurance companies, the 
joint stock land banks, ete., in making first 
mortgage loans. These institutions are conserv- 
ative, many of them pointing with pride to the 
small amount of land they have as a result of 
their conservatism. While undoubtedly their 
conservative policy has paid big during the past 
six or seven years, we wonder if the time hasn't 
come when a more liberal policy can be started 
with safety. : 

It is hard for me to get enthusiastie about 
any scheme for boosting land values. I- would 
like to see higher land values if they are brought 
about by higher prices for farm products or by 
any other scheme which leaves more money in 
farmers’ hands after paying taxes and expenses. 
But any plan which boosts land values by lend- 
ing farmers more money or by trying to change 
the psychological atmosphere is not likely to do 
so very much good, altho certain: individuals 
here and there may be helped greatly. I hope 
that the next generation of Iowa farmers will 
make a strenuous effort to own their farms free 
from debt, and that they will avoid both specu- 
lation and mortgage as tho they were plagues. 





A CALIFORNIAN told me of a situation out 

there whieh I suspeet may also exist in 
some other states. A wealthy, unscrupulous in- 
dividual who seems quite well known has per- 
feeted a bootleggers’ association which charges 
an initiation fee of $1,000 and annual dues of 
$250. In return for money paid out in this 
way, the association undertakes to pay the fines 
of the members who are caught. The bootleg- 
gers are reported to have been satisfied becaus¢ 
of the improved protection they have obtained 
as the result of the activities of this disreputable 
citizen. The reprobate himself is said to have 
increased his wealth greatly. : 





NE of the most interesting fairs I have ever 
attended is the Four County Fair, which 
has been held every year at Ackley, Iowa, for 
the past eighteen years, This fair is especially 
worth while because there are about 100 differ- 
ent farm men and women who work together to 
put it on. The fair association has no ground 
and no buildings, and the exhibits are scattered 
over seven different buildings in the town of 
Ackley. The corn show is one place, the baby 
beeves another and the hogs another. The peo- 
ple in town have little to do with running the 
fair, aside from contributing a dollar or two 
each toward premium money. Perhaps it is 
because the farmers are so completely in charge 
that the fair seems to serve farm needs better 
than most fairs. 

The fair is held in December every vear, and 
for that reason the baby beef contest is limited 
solely to fall calves of the year preceding. The 
baby beef eontest at the Four County Fair in- 
terested me in some ways more than the baby 
beef contest at the state fair, because it seemed 
to me to illustrate a principle more widely ap- 


plicable to the farm boys and girls everywhere 
over the state. The boy who won had a Here- 
ford whieh had gained nearly three pounds a 
day from birth. 

The eorn show interested me more than most 
corn shows, because the man who won more of 
the high prizes than anyone else had also made 
an unusually good record with his corn for the 
past seven years in the Iowa corn yield test. 
I think I disagree with every judge in Iowa 
about the best type of corn for the north-central 
part of the state. It seems to me that in all 
eorn shows they hold up, as a standard, too 
large an ear with too deep a kernel. Just the 
same, I have to admit that a corn show such as 
they have in connection with their fair at Ack- 
ley does a lot of good in getting corn-minded 
people together, who otherwise would not have 
a chance to talk things over. 

The women have taken a very aetive part in 
the chicken exhibit and the displays of clothing, 
cooking, ete. Boys, girls, men and women all 
have a chance to win some prizes somewhere. 
I wish there were more fairs which were con- 
ducted with the fine farmer support as the 
Four County Fair. Perhaps there would be if 
there were more John Hunts. It was eighteen 
years ago that John Hunt, then a twenty-four- 
year-old farmer boy, started the Feur County 
Fair. He has been president of it ever since, 
and has made it a success chiefly because he 
stays quite largely in the background and co- 
operates with other people. 





]™ SEEMS as tho the agricultural colleges usu- 

ally win most of the prizes at the Inter- 
national for fat steers and fat barrows. Very 
few, either of purebred breeders or practical 
farmers, feel that they ean go to the expense 
necessary to produce a prize winning fat ani- 
mal. It is a highly specialized matter, because 
after animals have reached a certain degree of 
fatness, it is necessary to baby them along with 
special care and special feed. It would be in- 
teresting to know how many thousands dollars 
the agricultural eolleges lose every year on the 
fat stoek which they exhibit at the Internation- 
al, Of course, the advertising value of the 
prizes and the publicity may counterbalance 
the loss, especially in the case of a college like 
that at Ames, which has been quite successful 
im winning. Occasionally, also, the colleges 
demonstrate some new principle. The way in 
which crossbred steers have won over purebred 
steers in recent years at the International is a 
matter of decided interest which has been 


. brought out by the colleges. I am led to make 


these comments because I fear that there is a 
tendency for farmer boys at our agricultural 
colleges to lay too much emphasis on the value 
of preparing superfine fat animals for livestock 
shows. Fat animals as exhibited by the agrien]- 
tural colleges are a work of art, but not so very 
practical. 





AR loadings of miscellaneous merchandise 

have fallen off greatly during the past few 
weeks. If this situation continues, it may very 
well be one of the first indications of approach- 
ing hard times in the industrial centers. It has 
not gone far enougr to mean anything very 
much as yet. Just the same, I would suggest 
that it is a good time for Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to watch that part of our Market Page 
whieh deals with railroad loadings. When mis- 
cellaneous shipments under this heading go 
below 100 and stay there for a month or more. 
it will be time to look out for trouble in the 
east. As yet, the figures have not gone quite low 
enough to be significant, altho they are dis- 
tinetly lower than they have been for some 
time. Inasmuch as small ear loadings will prob- 
ably be reflected in unemployment, it should 
be worth while for cattle feeders to watch this 
index with some care. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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DEEPER ROOTS AND HIGHER YIELDS 


An Examination of Subsoil May Show Why Corn Yields Are Kept Down 


afternoon taking soil samples in the field 

at the southeast corner of Walden Farm. 
Armed with a tile spade, I set out to scrutinize 
these twenty acres, which I decided were due 
for some special attention. In seventeen years, 
this field has been in corn eight times, yielding 
on the average less than 50 bushels and never 
going above 60; four times it has been in oats, 
yielding 45 bushels, and this season, for the 
fifth time since I have been keeping records, it 
was in grass, yielding about a ton per acre. 


Possible to Get 75-Bushel Average 


In other parts of the farm, my results from 
soil improvement have led me to believe that 75- 
bushel averages are possible for the entire 360 
acres. In order to secure a 50 per cent increase 
in the yields of this most backward field, I must 
use vigorous measures. Thus it came about that 
I undertook to learn exactly what conditions 
are waiting to be corrected. 

The surface of the freshly plowed soil at a 
casual observation is the black Grundy silt loam, 
the prevailing type in this neighborhood. At the 
east side of the field, there are three ridges that 
break off rather sharply into a more rolling 
type. Here the black dirt is scarcely the depth 
of the plow furrow, and in a few places the clay 
is turned up from the furrow bottom. Near the 
center of the field is a ‘‘ white spot’’ and a more 
careful inspection distinguished several lesser 
variations in color and texture. Tho there were 
many of these differences, no one portion of the 
field had been responsible for the low yields. 
Because the trouble appeared to be deep-seated, 
I dug up several samples of subsoil at the 24- 
inch level. The first of these was representative 
of what I found in other parts of the field. 

The grains of clay as they crumbled off the 
spade were irregular lumps about the size of 
beans, as tho little pellets of modeled clay had 
been made up separately, coated with gray dust 
and then pressed together. Occasionally there 
were perpendicular channels of finer textured 
soil which marked the place where some root 


Ti second week in November, I spent an 


By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


had once been. Sometimes two or three roots 
the thickness of a horse hair would occupy the 
same hole, apparently following the tunnel made 
by a root of a recent crop. By looking closely, I 
could distinguish the smallest sized roots or the 
holes they had left. I observed that these root 
channels in some parts of the sample averaged 
a quarter of an inch apart, not nearly half as 
many per square inch as there should be at twice 
that depth. The clover had some nodules, but 
they were few, and I wondered how they could 
function at all in the tight clay which appeared 
to contain so little air. There were very few 
earth-worm burrows and only faint lines or 
shadowy traces of humus. 


Noted Great Difference in Phosphated Field 


This condition at the 24-inch level was in 
sharp contrast to what I had seen in an adjoin- 
ing field, where an application of rock phos- 
phate two years ago was followed by a two and 
one-half ton cutting of clover last year and a 75- 
bushel yield of corn this season, In the phos- 
phated field, even at five feet, there are open 
tunnels the size of a match stem, and I have 
counted 100 of the smaller sized root channels to 
a square ineh. Such a multitude of little bor- 
ings in the clay reminded me of a piece of pum- 
ice stone. There were, I estimated, at least four 
times as many roots at the five-foot depth in the 
phosphated field as I could see at 24 inches in 
this untreated field. 

Tho phosphorus fertilizer is usually recom- 
mended for the purpose of hastening maturity 
and increasing yield, its first benefit to the 
growing plant is to promote root development. 
One reason why the full benefits of rock phos- 
phate can not be realized in a single season is 
that the more voluminous roots inerease the 
quantity of decaying organie matter in the soil 
and therefore the accumulation of humus. To 
use the term accurately, humus is a mixture of 
undecayed residues from plant fibers and the 
remains of certain bacteria and fungi which are 


present when vegetable matter is decomposing. 
This dark-colored, sticky substance, by spread- 
ing out in a thin film about each soil particle, 
creates a different physical conditjpn. As a re- 
sult, the soil will absorb more water and at the 
same time open up more air spaces. This com- 
bination of air, water and reserve stores of food 
materials is an ideal home for hosts of bacteria 
which prepare the plant food for the use of the 
crops coming on in the succeeding years. 


Poor Clover Indicates Phosphorus Famine 


A friend of mine once remarked to me that he 
was not interested in theories about what was 
going on in the soil; he said he didn’t care 
whether his crops had deep roots or shallow 
roots. ‘‘I’m not raising humus. What I want is 
corn in the crib.’’ The facet is, I, too, would 
have had little concern about the depth of elo- 


ver roots and the formation of humus in this . 


field had it been eribbing 75 bushels per acre 
instead of 50. When I saw that there were few- 
er roots at two feet than there should have been 
at five feet below the surface, the two processes 
of plant feeding were as plain as the difference 
between a good pig and a runt. Anyone who 
has fed livestock knows there is no profit in 
spending time with a buneh of half-starved, 
poor, little tail-enders. The pity of it is that 
whole fields of clover are never more than the 
under-nourished remnants of a phosphorus fam- 
ine. Too often they lack the energy to dig into 
the subsoil more than a couple feet instead of 
five or ten. And the corn weakly gives up with 
the crib only two-thirds full. 

Something must be done to start the new 
process, sending the roots down and the yields 
up. Judging by the behavior of the roots and 
the yields in the phosphated soil, I came to 
the conclusion that the good tilth, abundant 
moisture and active nitrification which give 
life to a soil are promoted, under my condi- 
tions, by the liberal use of rock phosphate. 
That is the means at my command for secur- 
ing the 75-bushel corn yields which I think 
should become my average. 


VISITS WITH CORN BELT FARMERS 


Raising Two Litters a Year—Husking in Eastern and Western Iowa 


OR several years I had a pet theory about 
hog raising when one produced both fall 
and spring litters. It was that under our 
conditions the most satisfactory way to handle 
two litters a year was to raise the fall pigs from 
fall gilts and then carry these over for spring 
pigs. There are several advantages, as I see it, 
that this plan has over having a gilt farrow her 
first litter in the spring and having her second 
litter come in the fall. 

In my trips over the state during 1926 and 
1927, I have met several men who have been 
following this practice regularly with good re- 
sults. Recently, I visited the farm operated by 
Carl Anderson, in Washington county, where 
200 to 250 head each of spring and fall pigs are 
produced yearly. He follows this practice ex- 
clusively. There are several advantages found 
by Anderson and others following this method 
of raising two litters a year from the same 
sows. 

The most important single advantage of hav- 
ing the fall pigs from sows producing their first 
litters is that pigs can be farrowed in August or 
September, at the time considered most desir- 
able for fall pigs. When sows that have pro- 
duced spring litters are used for fall litters, 
there are always some scattered along consider- 
ably later than the best time for farrowing fall 
pigs. One of the most frequent causes of fall 
pig raising being a failure or money-losing ven- 
ture is too late farrowing. If fall gilts only are 
used, this matter can be handled exactly as de- 
sired. 

A second related advantage is having the pigs 
all farrowed very close together. They can all 


By Jay Whitson 


be bunched within three weeks, and by proper 
handling and breeding methods ean actually be 
grouped in less time than this. This is more 
important with fall than spring pigs, because 
of the greater difficulty of separation into age 
groups after weaning. 

Unless one wants the spring pigs to farrow 
very early (March 1 or thereabouts), there is 
more than six months between litters, which 
lengthens the nursing period for the first litter 
and gives the sow longer to grow and get ready 
for her second litter. Then there is the avoid- 
ance of sows going off feed and getting ex- 
tremely thin, and failure to nurse their litters 
properly. These things all too frequently oceur 
when year-old gilts must nurse a first litter for 
several weeks before pasture is available, as 
occurs when spring gilts farrow early in March. 
Yet they must farrow then if they are to raise 
a fall litter. 


Difference in Corn Husking Methods 


In eastern Iowa, I found the attitude of mind 
toward completing the job of corn husking to be 
much different than in Pottawatiamie_county, 
where I learned the little I know about that job. 
In western Iowa, everything that can be is left 
undone until the corn is in the crib. While this 
is not universal, it is extremely general, and at 
times really important jobs are neglected. 

Eastern Iowa farmers take the corn husking 
job less seriously, if those I visited are fair ex- 
amples. I found men in several eastern counties 
who had not finished husking, yet who were 


spreading limestone that had been hauled to 
the farm in September, hauling manure and 
cleaning up about the dairy cattle barn, hauling 
hay purchased from a neighbor, putting wire on 
fence posts that had been set in September, 
hauling and sawing a winter’s supply of wood, 
greasing, oiling and rearranging the machinery 
in the shed and putting recently used machines 
under shelter. hauling corn fodder to the barn- 
yard, and doing repair work about the barn and 
hog house. I presume the fact that the acreage 
of corn to be husked is so much smaller is the 
reason it is looked upon as only a fall job in- 
stead of being ‘‘the fall job’’ overshadowing all 
the rest. 


Seattered thru north-central and northeast- 
ern Iowa are men who have successfully and 
profitably. harvested a sweet clover seed crop. 
Several county agents in that part of Iowa have 
suggested to me that they expected a constantly 
increasing acreage seeded to sweet clover, and 
that they expected to see within two or three 
years enough seed produced in the county to 
meet loca] needs. There are several counties in 
western Iowa that in 1927 produced about 
enough sweet clover seed to take care of seedings 
to be made in 1928, if local estimates are right. 

An interesting feature of sweet clover seed 
production in Iowa is the rapid increase in 
the use of beaters with which to harvest the 
seed, instead of the conventional method of 
cutting with a binder and then threshing. 
This use of old binders rebuilt into special 
machines for beating out sweet clover is becom- 
ing general in the corn belt. 
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happening in Sandusky, 

Ohio, in 1864. Most peo- 
ple claimed they were loyal to 
the Union, but a rebel speech 
could win a cheer and strangers 
came and went without the 
knowledge of the garrison. Over the water at 
Johnson’s Island, Confederate officers, prison- 
ers of war, were caged behind a stockade. What 
if they were to be turned loose? What if they 
were to head an army of Knights of the Golden 
Cirele, to strike the federal armies in the rear? 

Minna Herbst was more interested in other 
things. Would her new dress get the proper 
attention from the Fosters and their like, the 
“blue blood’’ of Sandusky? Would she ever 
be rated as more than ‘‘old man Herbst’s 
daughter down in Germantown”’ by the people 
she wanted to know? 

Yet the war and the Copperhead plot was to 
make its mark on her. She had her first intima- 
tion of it when a rebel sympathizer jumped on 
the platform at a Union meeting and cried: 

‘‘Reject this monster in the White House, 
this joking tyrant with obscene laughter on his 
lips and the blood of your brothers on his hands, 
with eharity in his words and murder 


rT teens were queer things 


TOCKADE 


A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 


By John T. Frederick 


uine sympathy for him, and she colored, vexed 
at herself. 

‘*T like that,’’ he responded gravely. ‘‘ Please 
don’t mind. Will you let it be Minna in re- 
turn ?’’ 

‘*T should like it,”’ 
simply. 

After that they were quiet for a time, listen- 
ing to Coles’ chatter, The green bulk of the 
island rose slowly up to meet them. The out- 
lines of the prison stockade gained clearness, 
the barracks, the tents of the soldiers. <A big, 
white gunboat, with cannon looking from her 
sides, lay at anchor beside the pier, just at the 
foot of the street which ran between the prison 
and: the row of frame houses occupied by the 
officers of the post. 

Finally the General Grant drew up at the 


Minna answered him, 


But he was not indifferent as 
they neared the prison. This 
was, of course, the sight of the 
island, and the officers desired 
to exhibit it to their guests at 
once. They approached the 
high, double boarded fence that 
surrounded a rectangular pen of two or three 
acres in extent, and ascended a little staircase 
to the level of a plank walk which was support- 
ed on the outer side of the fence in such a way 
as to make a place for the guards to walk. At 
each corner of the wall were square guard- 
houses, built of planks of double thickness, with 
small, loophole-like windows, Along the walls 
between these guard-houses armed men patroled 
constantly. 

Within the enclosure, two rows of barracks 
formed a street parallel to the shore of the bay, 
with a large yard in front of them. At the win- 
dows of these barracks, on the steps, crowded 
about the two pumps in corners of the yard, 
about the sutler’s shanty near the wall, and un- 
der the single bushy maple tree, were men—an 
incredibly large number of men, thousands of 
them. They were clothed in the tattered rem- 
nants of Confederate officers’ uniforms, with 

occasional unmatched coats or trou- 





in his heart!’’ 

As Minna came back to the Herbst 
home that night, and entered the dark 
kitchen, she heard low voices convers- 
ing in the unlighted front room; and 
the astonishment deepened to incred- 
ulous horror as she recognized quite 
unmistakably the deep, rich tones of 
Philip Dalzell, which she had heard 
such a short time before, from the plat- 
form at the park, those blasphemies 
against Lincoln. 

When her father came home, Minna 
asked him what this secret conference 
meant. 

“Things have got to change,’’ he 
said somberly. ‘‘It can’t go on—in- 
nocent boys being shot to pieces by the 
thousands just so that a few Yankees 
can get rich. The nation is being 
ruined. But it’s all going to be stopped. 
Governor Vallandigham is back in Ohio 
avain—the Golden Circle is reorganiz- 
ing; they eall it the Order of American 
Knights, now. There is a hundred 
thousand members in Ohio alone, or 
more, all of them pledged to end the 
war. There is going to be big things 
happen.’’ 

‘‘You mean that you are going in 
with them—that you are going to join 
the Golden Cirele?’’ asked Minna. 
What about the war contracts, then— 








sers—undoubtedly the gifts of ehar- 
ity or of friends. Their faces were 
roughly bearded for the most part, tho 
among them were many who,were too 
voung to bear heavy beards. All of 
these faces were worn, strained, some 
almost beautiful in their roughness 
and their misery, some brutal. Most 
of the men did not appear to see the 
visitors, who trailed slowly along the 
walk clear around the enclosure, the 
bright uniforms of the officers and the 
dainty dresses and parasols and tap- 
ping boots of the girls sharply in econ- 
trast with the gray and silent throng 
within.. Occasionally, one of the of- 
ficers or girls would point out a par- 
ticular prisoner for comment, and 
they kept up a constant chatter all the 
while. 


WM ENNA had noted that Lieutenant 
Whipple seemed to mount the 
wall reluctantly, and that he seareely 
looked down into the prison yard, but 
kept his gaze turned toward the bay 
and the city which lay beyond. On 
the other hand, she was aware that 
many of the prisoners singled him out 
for attention, not merely because he 
was a stranger, she felt quite sure, but 
on account of his worn uniform, per- 
haps, and also, she fancied, because 
of his manner toward them. ‘‘There’s 











what will people say—the Fosters?’’ 
Terror gripped her. 

‘‘ Ach, no, no; nothing like that. I go on with 
the contracts just the same, the speeches, give 
a lot to the bounty fund, and everything. Only, 
for the other side, the Knights and so on, 
they are making some big plans how to end 
the war; and, of course, they have to have 
somebody to do things for them, somebody they 
ean trust, that won’t attract any attention. 
Don’t you see? There’s big contracts in it— 
bigger than any of these I’ve been getting. We 
will make millions, Minna, millions instead of 
thousands. And they have the gold, too, All is 
paid in gold.”’ 

On an excursion trip to Johnson’s Island, a 
few days later, Coles, one of the plotters, ac- 
companied Minna, but she found herself to be 
more interested in an old schoolmate, Wayne 
Whipple, just back from the Battle of the Wil- 
derness, 





HE blue-green water churned up in a fine, 

steady form of spray beneath the prow of 
the boat. ‘‘If this breeze were the other way, 
now, we’d roll a little,’’ Captain Coles de- 
clared. 

Whipple nodded agreement. ‘‘I guess he 
won’t put much steam on her today. Who built 
this boat, Miss Herbst ?’’ 

“It was built in—your old yard, I think, 
Wayne.’’ The old school name slipped out be- 
fore she knew it, in the stress of her very gen- 


other side of this pier. A few officers were 
there to meet it, tho most of those stationed on 
the island were already on board. A regimental 
band was drawn upon the wharf, and began to 
play as the gang-plank was swung out. As they 
gained the wharf, Minna saw Coles wave his hat 
to a man who was watching from the gunboat. 
There was an answering gesture, and Coles 
turned to her abruptly: ‘‘Miss Herbst, I’m 
ashamed to say that I’ve a bit of business on 
board the Michigan that I’d like to get off my 
mind the first thing. Might I leave you in 
Lieutenant Whipple’s hands for just a little 
while? I’m sure you won’t be lonely!’’ He 
grinned good-naturedly, and as Minna smiled 
her assent, he .was off, his small, foppishly 
dressed figure scuttling across the pier toward 
the gunboat. 

‘‘T doubt if he’ll be back very soon,’’ she 
laughed. 

‘‘T hope you don’t mind too much.’’ 

“‘Of course not. Isn’t he a funny little 
man !’’ 

Whipple smiled indulgently. He did not 
seem to resent Coles, as it seemed to her he 
might. Indeed, he did not seem to resent the 
fact that any of these young men had stayed 
at home and had eseaped all of the horrors 
which he had lived thru. His attitude seemed 
to be that of an aloof but not unfriendly indif- 
ference. 


one that has been thru it,’’ she could 
feel them say, and she took his arm proudly, and 
shared his effort to spare the prisoners as much 
as might be the feeling of being on display. 


“‘They’re intelligent looking men, aren’t 
they ?’’ she asked in an undertone. 
**Yes, they’re officers, every one. Many of 


them outrank any of their jailers. And as for 
military ability,’’ he went on bitterly, ‘‘there’s 
more of it in that ‘bull pen,’ as they call it, 
right now, than there is in all the rest of the 
north outside of Grant’s army.”’ 

‘*Do you think so, really ?’’ 

‘*I’m certain of it,’’ he replied dogmatically. 
‘Our government won’t exchange these fellows. 
They’re too precious to the South. So here they 
stay—not such a bad place as some of the pris- 
ons, certainly, but bad enough.’’ 

They were north of the barracks now, and a 
foul odor filled the breeze—the smell of crowd- 
ed men, unbathed bodies, of vermined rooms 
and open latrines. Whipple secowled. ‘‘It’s a 
terrible place for some of these boys. Young- 
sters from fine southern homes, the younger 
sons, you know, the older ones already killed 
off; these striplings commissioned because of 
the blood they bear, wounded, perhaps, cap- 
tured, brought here. I’ve seen some of those 
homes—beautiful places, parks, mansions. We 
have nothing like them in the north. I don’t 
know what in hell we’re fighting them for,’’ he 
ended surprisingly. (Concluded on page 18) 
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ABROAD WITH FLOOD 


A Visit to the Republic of Liberia 


By FRANCIS A. FLOOD 


I IBERIA! The only republic on the 
4 whole continent of Africa, and the 
negro’s own and only independent na- 
We stood on the bridge deck of 


in the 


tion. 
the West Humhaw, anchored 
tiny harbor of Monrovia, a straggling 
little village unique among the capi- 
tals of the world. 

It was the rainy season in the trop- 
ics and the stone houses on the steep, 
green hills were grayed in the drench- 
ing leaden rain that, silent as a fog, 
seemed to saturate the harbor itself. 
The very air, stifling and hot, must 
have dripped within our lungs. 

Two of our tidy little list of six pas- 
sengers on the West Humhaw were 
disembarking here. One was a young 
accountant and the other an embryo 
doctor, both bound for Firestone’s 
huge new rubber plantations in Libe- 
ria. From the tales we'd heard this 
seemed to us a logical proportion of 
personnel—one doctor for every em- 
ploye. 

I had heard many stories of Liberia, 
of her climate, the comic opera gov- 
ernment, the toy army and the little 
launch they call their navy, their bank- 
rupt condition under a national debt 





er on a vacation tour. A romance de- 
veloped, and his partner married the 
girl on the ship. Ten days after they 
disembarged together at Monrovia, the 


bride contracted yellow fever and 
died. 
It made an interesting story, and 


was true, but only placed the empha- 
sis in the same direction that so much 
of Liberia’s publicity has  unfortu- 
nately taken recently. The same thing 
may happen in any American city. As 
we splashed across the harbor I won- 
dered how much of Liberia's notoriety 
was grounded in fact and how much in 
legend and false emphasis. 

Well, there lay the Liberian navy, 
for instance. A trig little craft it was, 
nestled back in the shallow waters of 
the protected harbor. Not much, it’s 
true, as navies go, but certainly quite 
enough. The rich and _ progressive 
country of Denmark boasts that it 
needs no navy at all and has none. 
Then let the Liberian ensign float as 
proudly as it may over the republic’s 
one little ship, all the navy that it 
needs. 

Liberia has unfortunately been made 
the butt of journalistic buffoonery and 
has been falsely caricatured as a 
comic opera country, a sort of court 

















‘Hauling” sand from the beach. 


of $75,000, their picturesque struggle 
for equality among the nations, their 
aims for a “nigger heaven” on earth, 
and all the other exaggerations and 
legends which are commonly attached 
to anvthing so unique as the republic 
of Liberia would naturally be per se. 
I wanted to see as much of it as pos- 
sible in the few hours our ship would 
be unloading cargo and no tropical 
rainy season could dampen my enthu- 
siasm. Let me say at the outset that 
[I found most of these extravagant 
tales based on buncombe wildly exag- 


gerated. 


Poor Jim was sick and had to stay 


on board, a victim of his own folly. 
“Keep your head covered in the day- 
time and your tummy covered at 
night.” That is the scripture of the 
west coast, and everyone had preached 


it to us. Jim recognized his weakest 
spot and wore his cork helmet re- 


ligiously but he branded as a foolish 
ju-ju the idea of having a blanket over 
his "midships those hot tropical nights. 
As a result he was suffering from a 
mild attack of dysentery that kept 
him in bed for a couple of days. 

The captain and I went ashore in a 
bucking, pitching surf boat with two 
disembarking passengers and a young 
American from the rubber company’s 
office who had come aboard to wel- 
come them. Rather untactfully I 
thought, he told his new fellow-em- 
ployers of his own buddy who had 
come to Liberia with him only a few 
months before. One of the passengers 
on the boat that carried them from 
New York to their voluntary exile in 
Liberia was an American school teach- 





jester among the nations of the world. 
It has been crucified thru the unfair- 
of carping talebearers who 
only the funny side and then 
lesque that. 

When Captain Phillips 
me to the American consul as 
from America” the con- 
known at once that I 
welcomed in Liberia if 
I intended to stop long. An American 
writer had recently spent some time 
there and after being shown every 
possible courtesy by the entire govern- 
ment he wrote for an American maga- 
zine of wide circulation a piece of 
lampoonery about Liberia that was 
neither fair nor even true, altho highly 
entertaining to anyone who wanted 
something to laugh at. 

i was in Liberia only long enough to 
observe an orderly capital city built 
around a group of governmental build- 
ings entirely adequate for a country 
of its size. I visited a high school and 
saw negro children pretending to 
study in precisely the same manner 
that I studied in school myself. I was 
entertained at dinner by a white fam- 
ily who had lived in Monrovia for 
twelve years and wanted to continue 
right there for the rest of their days. 
And then I called on the official finan- 
cial advisor of Liberia, an American 
who had been influential in the Libe- 
rian government for several years. 

“What about the financial condition 
of Liberia, anyway?” I asked this ex- 
pert who probably knows more about 
it than anyone else. 

“This country is in better condition 
than most,” declared this American 


see 


bur- 


ness 


introduced 
“a kind 
of journalist 
sul let it be 
would not be 











business man emphatically. “It is a 
going concern in every sense of the 
word.” 

A loan has recently been negotiated 
in America for five million dollars, 
and, altho less than half that amount 
has actually been received so far, all 
the war debt and all foreign debts 
have been paid off entirely and con- 
siderable spent on public works and 
internal improvement. Plans for the 
carrying and retiring of this single 
loan are working out perfectly and the 
little republic is clipping along on an 
absolutely sound basis. 

A great many mission schools have 
been operating thruout the interior of 
the country for years, and altho these 
are of many different denominations 
and represent several different coun- 
tries they are now being consolidated 
into one unified educational system 
backed by the government. Schools 
are being conducted or are now being 
built by the government in connection 
with this nation-wide educational plan. 

An American rubber company has 
recently begun operations in Liberia 
on a tremendous scale and on compar- 
atively new plantings have _ rubber 
trees over twelve feet high. Millions 
have been spent in Libria -and mil- 
lions of dollars more of supplies and 
rubber going in and out of the country 


, 





will mean much to its development 
within the next few years. 

It is true that Liberia is, in many 
ways, a vest pocket country. Their 
“war department” building is only a 
small, residential-looking house, their 
capitol building itself no more in ap- 
pearance than many county court- 
houses in America, but their plan and 
operation of government, their consti- 
tution, and their public offices, their 
legislative, judicial and executive 
bodies, and even much of the detailed 
workings of administration are pat- 
terned after our own. Therefore, they 
may be praised or ridiculed in these 
respects just as may the United States 
of America. 

A comparatively new country strug- 
gling under natural adversities which 
we can not appreciate at all, the little 
republic accepted the challenge of the 
world. Self-government on a basis of 
national equality with the nations of 
the world, on a modern, civilized basis. 
was an experiment that had never 
been tried out by the African negro. 
With Liberia for a laboratory, the 
black man of Africa is conducting his 
experiments—and has won! Vive 
Liberia! 

Our experiences further south on 
the African west coast will be de- 
scribed next week. 


Notes On Co-operation 


Why Elevators Fail—Marketing Poultry 


OR some time we have been intend- 

ing to run a summary of the very 
excellent analysis of causes of farm 
elevator failures by Secretary J. W. 
Shorthill. He lists eight principle 
Speculating on grain in 
the elevator. (2) Buying grain on a 
margin too narrow in the effort to 
get a volume of business or to hold it. 
(3) Poor management. (4) Lack of 
interest on the part of the member- 
ship. (5) Speculation on the market. 
(This is distinguished from specula- 
tion with actual grain on hand, listed 


causes: (1) 


as first cause.) (6) Storing grain. (7) 
Extending credit. (8) Small volume 
business. 


As to remedies, Secretary Shorthill 
suggests: (1) Never’ intentionally 
speculate on grain in the elevator. (2) 


Don’t buy grain unless it can be 
bought on an honest margin. (3) Dis- 


charge the good-for-nothing manager. 
(4) Secure a manager that takes an 
interest in the business and put on a 
campaign to arouse the interest of 
the members. (5) Never speculate in 
futures, using them for hedges only 
in the most rare and possibly un- 
avoidable cases. (6) Avoid the storage 
of grain if possible. (7) Discontinue 
credit business. (8) In communities 
where the volume of business is per- 
manently light, every effort possible 
should be made to get all the business 
thru the farmers’ elevator. Wherever 
sidelines can be added they should be 
added until the business is able to pay 
its way on reasonable margins. 


The cheese producers of Wisconsin 
have erected a memorial tablet to 
Henry Krumrey. 

Krumrey was the man who kept the 
cheese federation going in the hard 
early days, and he repeatedly kept 
it alive only by using to the limit his 
own personal credit. When I was at 
Plymouth several years ago, Krumrey 
came back from a trip of a week or 
more. As he came into the office 
he asked at once whether the two 
notes he had left with the treasurer 
had had to be placed with the bank 
in order to provide funds to keep 
things going in his absence. As I re- 
member it, the volume of cheese in the 
warehouse had been reduced some- 
what by sales and the notes he had 
left for emergencies had not been 
used. It was an example, however, of 
the strain he was under continually 
during the entire history of the fed- 
eration up until the time of his death. 





| atively. 








Krumrey deserves every honor that 
can be paid to his memory. 

The co-operative marketing of poul- 
try products still seems to lag a good 
deal behind the co-operative handling 


of other farm commodities. Sixty- 
seven farm associations marketed 


poultry products valued at more than 
$40,000,000 in 1926, according to the 
United States Department of agricul- 
ture. Of this amount $30,000,000 was 
credited to egg sales, with live poultry 
sales and dressed poultry sales split- 
ting for the balance. 

A total of 55,000 farmers were 
served thru these associations, or only 
a little more than one-fourth of the 
total number of farmers in Iowa alone 
Apparently, however, the feebleness of 
the movement when the United States 
as a whole is considered is not due to 
any inherent difficulties in the han- 
dling of the product. The trouble 
seems to be that co-operative effort in 
most places has been turned along 
some other line. 

The farm groups that have gone 
into the business heavily seem to have 
been able to get a good volume at fair 
profit. Twenty-eight per cent of th: 
total quantity is handled by a single 
California association and 24 per cent 
by the single Washington co-opera- 
tive. The nine associations in Mis- 
souri.rank next, handling 20 per cent 
of the total amount marketed co-oper- 
Minnesota, with eight associ- 
ations, has a less impressive record. 
but even here they are handling 2.4 
per cent of the total. Missouri aiso 
ranks high in the handling of live 
poultry, the nine associations handling 
63 per cent of the total marketed co- 
operatively. - 

There has been a big increase in 
this business in the last six years. In 
1920 there were only 10 active associ- 
ations handling any volume of busi- 
ness. In 1925 there were 56, and che 
total volume handled was four times 
as great as it was in 1920. This is a 
fair growth, but when the total egg 
and poultry marketing business of the 
country is considered, it hardly makes 
a dent.--D. R. M. 





Smith Named Assistant Steward 


Ralph W. Smith, master of the Iowa 
State Grange; was honored at the re- 
cent National Grange meeting by be- 
ing named assistant steward. Mr. 


Smith has been master of the Iowa 
Grange for the last four years and was 
recently re-elected for another term. 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
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Of peace on-earth, good- 
And thought how, as the 
Of peace on earth, good- 


The unbroken song 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 














Apple Growing on the West- 
ern Slope 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The apple industry on the western 
slope is in a serious condition. The 
government issued orders last year 
that all apples that contained a cer- 
tain per cent of spray residue had 
to be wiped. This order came when 
growers were busy picking, packing 
and preparing to ship. 

No one knew anything about it; 
there were no such machines as apple 


wipers. Some used cloth. Cotton 
gloves on the hands of the pickers 
were used to polish and wipe. A few 
made crude wiping machines. Thou- 


sands of dollars were spent in trying 
out these machines. Other thousands 
were lost to the growers by the forced 
delay in getting to the markets. 

This year when the growers started 
to pick and pack, the government 
sent orders ‘that sprayed apples con- 
taining a certain per cent of spray 
residue would have to be washed in 
acid, then rinsed in water—wiping 
would not do. All the machinery used 
for wiping had to be discarded. 

Again no one knew how to wash, 
what kind of acid to use, how much 
or in what manner to use it. Neither 
did they know in what manner to 
wash the acid off as no instructions 
had been distributed to the growers 
relative to its use. 


Again, there were no washing ma- 


chines for this special purpose. They 
could send samples of their apples 
to government chemists and have 
them tested for spray residue. This 


cost $4 and did not give the grower 
immunity, but only gave an idea as to 
what he would have to do. To do this 
some time; then if the grower 
had to wash, he had nothing prepared 
te with. Apples were ready to 
pick and ship. Markets were good. 
Railroads refused to accept apples for 
shipment unless government inspect- 
ed or washed. Even cider mills turned 
down apples unless they were washed. 
Everything for the apple grower was 
up in the air. 
Some growers manufactured crude 
home-made washers and attempted to 
wash their apples with the result that 


took 


» wash 


the apples were badiy bruised and 
damaged, others still had the acid 
taste on them. Some were turned 


down when they reached the markets. 

Outside buyers fight shy of washed 
appies; they do not want them. As 
any apple grower knows, nature puts 
a preservative coat on the apple to 
so into winter quarters with, and when 
you destroy that coat, by rubbing or 
keeping 





ling, you destroy. the 
qualities of the fruit. 

We have sprayed, and eaten sprayed 
apples for years, and no one has died 
or been made sick that we have any 
record of. Chemists tell us that a per- 
son would have to eat fifty pounds of 
spraved apples before he would get 
enough to cause sickness, and it is not 
one would devour that 


likely that 


many at one time. So why all this 
turmoil and trouble, or “much ado 
about nothing’? If foreigners object 
to the spray residue, let the exporter 
do the washing, and not the grower. 


Ir. Wiley, father of the pure food 
and drug act, and one who is better 
ialified to give an opinion on this 
uestion than most anyone else, in a 

ter to a western slope paper, made 
a statement to the effect that apples 
marked sprayed or un- 
sprayed as the case might be, then let 
the consumer wash, wipe or peel, as 
he wished. This would satisfy the 
grower and yet not penalize the man 
that cares for his orchard as does the 
present government ruling. The apple 
industry on the western slope is be- 


should be 


ing ruined by this outrageous order. 
Prices are demoralized, thousands of 
boxes of apples are rotting on the 
ground, and lots are freezing on the 
trees. Many apple growers are pulling 
fine orchards. It is nothing to see 
great piles of apple that have 
been pulled and burned or thrown in 
washes and ravines. One government 
inspector told the writer that it was 
an outrage, but what could he do, it 
was government orders. People in 
western Colorado have held mass 
meetings, protesting, have written and 
telegraphed both Secretary Jardine 
and President Coolidge, asking that 
this drastic measure be repealed, but 
to all they have turned a deaf ear as 
to any relief. 

So another blow has fallen on agri 
culture, Many orchard men. are 
ruined. A machine that will properly 
wash and care for the apples will cost 
about This is discouraging to 
small growers. 

If this order is extended to eastern 
apple growers, as it is very likelv to 
be, it will create havoc with the apple 
industry in the east as well as the 
west. 

As it is 


trees 


$2,500. 


becoming almost a neces- 


he is about to lose that place for the 
simple reason he is too extravagant 
with his money. He has an idea that 
himself and his boys are too fine to 
do farm labor so he hires it all done. 
His boys are too smart for the farm so 
he is going to send them to town to 
work in a store. , 
Another good farmer I know staried 
with 160 acres clear besides some 
cash. In a few years he had done so 
well he bought another quarter. And 
then he discovered that he didn’t have 
barn room for all his stock. So he 
built up a set of the nicest and largest 
barns in the neighborhood, everything 
all handy, with plenty of room for all 
the necessary feed. After he had his 
place built up so well he discovered 
he had to pay for it. So he sold one 
quarter to meet the bill. Then he had 
just twice as many buildings as he 
needed. Then he developed the habit 
of buying everything that he wanted, 
including expensive autos and farm 
machinery. Today he has enough au- 
tomobiles to start a garage and enough 
tractors, corn pickers and other ma- 
chinery to farm two sections instead 
of a ‘Tomorrow the 
sheriff will sell 


quarter section. 
bim out. 




















Japan in handling the principal grain 
to move the outfit as well as furnish 





A RICE HULLER AND GRADER 


This adaptation of American farm machinery is used extensively in 


a - ‘ .* 
crop, rice. The gas engine is used 
power for operation. 








sity to spray in order to have good 
sound fruit, it would seem that the 
government should encourage, instead 
of penalizing those that try to grow 
No. 1 apples. 
W. H. DELANEY. 
Colorado. 


“Should the Poor Farmer Be 
Driven to Town” 
To Wailaces’ Farmer: 

You asked for more letters on the 
subject, “Should the poor farmer be 
driven to town?” And I reply that he 
don't have to be driven; he will even- 
tually lead himself there. And also a 
good number of good furmers will go 
with him. What I mean is, that a man 
may be a good farmer and yet put his 
crops and money to such a poor use 
that he eventually becomes a financial 
failure. There are any number of 
those kind of good farmers around 
this community. One man I know had 
a 240-acre farm given to him when he 
married about twenty-five years ago 
and his corn and oats have averaged 
sixty bushels to the acre over that pe- 
riod of years. He also always raises 
about 250 of the finest hogs every 





year and his income is quite large. Yet 


One good farmer close by has de- 
veloped the habit of just adding to 
the mortgage every year and spending 
his cash. He won’t last much longer, 
either. 

Then on the contrary we have a 
neighbor who bought his farm a while 
back. Paid half down and a mort- 
gage for the other half. Paid $300 an 
acre, to be exact. He is not a good 
farmer. His corn rows are so crooked 
that they are the joke of the whole 
countryside. His machinery is poor 
and so are his horses. His hogs and 
cattle are nothing to brag about; but- 
every time he sells something the 
money is put the right place—pay- 
ments on the mortgage. And, believe 
me, it’s going fast and he won’t have 
to move to town, either, if he keeps 
that up. 

All around us you will find failures 
and others making good. And most 
generally you will find that those who 
are the most successful are men who 
work only reasonably hard and use 
good judgment with their crops and, 
most of all, with the money after they 
eet it. 

Some people crab the government, 
Saying the taxes are breaking them. 
Taxes are too high, but the few dollars 


extra they cost on a quarter section 
isn’t what bankrupts most folks. 

Most bankrupts, to my notion, are 
caused by the lack of forethought 
more than anything else—outside oj 
the unfortunate who bought war-time 
land. Most farmers wouldn’t do som: 
of the foolish things they do if the) 
reasoned with themselves a while be- 
forehand. And I believe a little edu- 
cation in that line is what every youne 
man needs when he starts in farmine 
for himself. He should be taught how 
much more money he will have to tak: 
in for every dollar he borrows befor: 
he will make any profit. And he 
should know how much stock he wii! 
have to raise, etc., to meet his obliga- 
tions. In other words, he must b: 
taught to finance as well as produce 
If he learns all of that he’s a prett; 
smart fellow. If he don’t, more than 
likely he will learn—but perhaps i 
couple of years too Jate. 

It is my honest belief that a man 
properly financed, who lays himself 
out a good farmiug program, tends to 
his business and works reasonably 
hard, will be able to make himself a 
good living and a little extra for the 
rainy day. M. HEYER. 

Plymouth County, Iowa. 





Iowa Land Values 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

What is land worth? seems to be the 
question. Well, here is what I know, 
from experience, to be facts. If some 
one were to make you a present of the 
best 160 acres of farm land in Iowa 
and you had to borrow the money to 
place every improvement on that 160) 
acres, including fences, wells, feed 
lots and enough buildings to hand! 
mixed farming, buy your stock, equip 
ment to farm with, operate that tarm 
about a vear (which it takes to have 
any income) you can not borro. 
enough monev from any bank to g 
started. So, what conclusion can a 
young man draw? 

The only thing that I can figure out 
is that from a production standpoint 
on the prices we are getting at pres 
ent, that land has no value at presen! 
Some people will dispute this, but let 
them go out without any other sup 
port and try it. They will find the: 
what I have stated here are facts, no 
hot air. 





H. LAMANSKY. 

Jefferson County, lowa. 

Weight of Stove Wood 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“How much does a cord of @ 
split stove wood weigh?” 

It is hard to estimate very close! 
the weight of a cord of dry stov 
wood, without knowing what varie‘: 
of ‘wood it is, whether split for heatin 
or cook stove, and whether you mea 
a full cord 4x4xS feet or a runnin: 
cord 4x8 feet, with the thickness th 
length of the wood. 

A full cord 4x4x8 feet of fairly large 
sticks averaging over 5% inches in 
diameter will contain about 90 cubi 


feet; averaging 5% to 2% inches 
diameter, about 82 cubic feet: and 


averaging 2% to 1 inch in diamete 
about 64 cubic feet. Seasoned sus 
maple, red oak, ash, beech and yellov 
birch will run about 4,000 pounds pei 
cord of 90 cubic feet, 3,650 pounds f: 
82 cubic feet, and 2,850 pounds for 6! 
cubic feet. Seasoned elm, soft mapii 
sycamore, red gum and wild cherr: 
will be about four-fifths or 80 per cent 
of the above weights. Basswood, cot- 
tonwood, poplar, aspen and willow. 
about three-fifths or 60 per cent of the 
given weights. Running cords of two- 
foot wood would be about half and of 
16-inch wood about one-third as much 
as the full cord. 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for three years or 


more. 


All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 


Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 


AS 








He Stole the Chickens, the Judge 
Did the Rest 


Lewis Bartlett, who lives at Titonka, 
in Kossuth county, believes it pays to 
keep one’s eyes open. When you see 
some one selling chickens often and 


happen to Know he does not raise 
chickens, it’s time to begin investigat- 
ing. Because Bartlett did investigate 
and then got in touch with Sheriff 
Hovey, at Algona, a chicken thief, 
George Lappe, was arrested. When his 
trial came up the judge heard the 
facts and another chicken thief went 
to Anamosa to think it all over for 
five years. 

Late in August reports began to 
come to Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bu- 
reau saying a thief was active about 
Titonka and Bancroft. The farmers 
were losing chickens every day. The 
sheriff was notified and began to 
watch. The deputies inquired of many 
folks and soon every one who had an 
idea as to who the thief might be was 
carefully watching. Lewis Bartlett, a 
farmer, happened to see a fellow he 
knew as a hired hand coming to town, 
generally on Wednesday and Saturday 
evenings and Sunday morning to sell 
chickens at a Titonka poultry house. 
The. buyer never asked any questions 
but Bartlett wondered why the man 
Lappe always came late in the week. 
lie wondered more when he would 
hear after Lappe’s ‘visits to Titonka 
that poultry had been stolen. 

So Bartlett went to Algona and re- 
ported the facts to the sheriff. It 
wasn’t long until the officers of the 
law had Lappe arrested. When ac- 
cused of stealing chickens he con- 
fessed and said he had stolen many 
times and often in large numbers. 
Once he took chickens from farmers 
and sold 276 in one shipment. 

But Lappe, when he heard that Judge 
Davidson was to be on the bench, was 
afraid. He thought he might get a 
stiff sentence from this judge and so 
suddenly Lappe changed his plea to 
not guilty. This meant he had a 
chance of trial and it would not come 
up till another judge happened along. 

When Judge D. F. Coyle appeared 
Lappe again plead guilty, thinking he 
would be let off easily. But Judge 
Coyle knew the law. He followed it 
and Lappe drew five years at Ana- 
mosa, where he is now serving. 

As Lappe stole from a number of 
Service Bureau members a reward has 
been paid to Bartlett for his good 
work. 





Tri-State Poultry Service Co. 
Doesn’t Guarantee 


We get reports every day from sub- 
scribers tellings about trouble they 
have with agents from the Tri-State 
Poultry Service Company, of Lincoln, 
Neb. These complaints all hinge on 
the fact that the agent in selling the 
remedies tells the farmers “if the 
stuff doesn’t work all you have to do 
is ask the company for a refund.” 
Well, you can ask but the company 
doesn’t do business that way. Their 
order blank specifically states agree- 
ments with agents relative to refunds 
are not binding on the company and in 
a letter to us the company says, “We 
do not guarantee our remedy.” 

When these poultry experts call on 
you and tell you about how good the 
stuff they have for sale is and then 
talk guarantee, ask them to show you 
an order that has the statement in it. 
Furthermore, we wonder if agents 
who are on the road to sell remedies 
for the money they can get out of it 
are always qualified to diagnose dis- 
eases correctly. We have yet to hear 





of one of these “experts” examining 
a flock and failing to find something 
wrong with it. Of course they dis- 
cover something that only the remedy 
they are selling will cure. This exam- 
ination gag is just a scheme to get you 
to bite on their sales talk. When 
you suspect you have trouble in your 
flock, why not have a competent au- 
thority such as a veterinarian or your 
county agent look over the flock. 

Iowa is overrun with experts who 
are selling fancy poultry remedies at 
present. When any company asks $10 
to $15 a gallon for a remedy, we be- 
lieve it’s pretty high. By the way, we 
hear there are several of these fel- 
lows who claim to have a state license 
to examine flocks. The state depart- 
ment of agriculture tells us they do 
not issue such licenses. We guess it’s 
just another gag to get your cash. 
Beware. 





Carbon Monocide Peddlers 
Busy 

Agents from the Rogers Family 
Products Company, of Des Moines and 
other points, are busy canvassing 
farmers and selling a solution called 
“Carbon-Monocide.” This stuff is 
supposed to be a powerful disinfectant 
that will cure flu—and most anything 
else. They also tell folks it’s sold 
on a money-back guarantee. 

Last summer we finally rounded up 
one of these agents. He had sold 


tuberculosis in poultry. It didn’t 
work. The agent sat in our office 
while we called the farmer long dis- 
tance and agreed to go right out to 
the farm in a couple of days and take 
care of the complaint. He left and 
that’s the last we ever saw of him and 
the farmer reported back that no one 
ever called on him. 

There seems to be no one at the 
Rogers Family Products Company who 
is responsible for any of the agent’s 
business. All they do is ship out the 
stuff. Until this company gets organ- 
ized and can back up their guaranties 
we can not recommend them to our 
members. Anyway, you can buy stock 
dip a lot cheaper that will probably 
do everything this fancy mixture of 
crank case oil and gas by-products will 
accomplish. 





Warning—Beware of Eye 
Doctors 

Wallaces’ Farmer. readers’ are 
warned to be on the lookout for two 
or more fake eye specialists, who are 
reported to be moving to Iowa to ply 
their swindling game. These men us- 
ually work on elderly people. They 
will call on a farmer with one of sev- 
eral leads, claiming sometimes to sell 
spectacles, other times to be looking 
over territory with the idea of open- 
ing a branch office in the county. 
Then, if they feel their victim is worth 
working on, they will proceed with 
their swindle. 

One man will offer to fit the farmer 
or his wife with a pair of spectacles. 
He will pretend to examine the eyes of 
the victim. Almost from the start he 
discovers horrible conditions. The 
patient has cataracts, says the faker. 
But he tells his victim it can be cured. 
After swearing the patient to secrecy, 
generally by frightening him to death 
with the statement that blindness is 
almost upon the poor victim, he says 
the other man is a noted doctor and if 
the victim will agree to keep still 
abont the transaction he will alleviate 
the suffering that is bound to come. 
They even shake hands on the bargain 
to show their good intentions. 





Well, the two fakers proceed to oper- 
ate. Only all they do is get a check 
for as much as the farmer will pay. It 
must be a hundred dollars and most 
always they want more. They claim 
they use radium in the treatment and 
for that reason they have to be care- 
ful and that’s why it costs so much 
to treat the patient. Of course, it’s 
all a fake. 

These men have operated their con- 
fidence game in Illinois and Minnesota 
recently and are notorious swindlers, 
wanted by police in many cities. Prai- 
rie Farmer of Chicago is offering a 
special reward of $50 for their arrest. 
Consequently, it is believed these men 
will eventually move to another state 
and Iowans are told to be on guard 
against them. 

The correct place to have your eyes 
tested is at a reputable oculist’s. Rep- 
utable doctors do not travel the coun- 
try soliciting business. Any spectacle 
peddler who calls on you is one to be- 
ware of. The Service Bureau has 
warned its readers many times to be- 
ware of all quack doctors and we hope 
all who read this will have nothing to 
do with medical peddlers of any sort. 
However, if any fakers call on you, of- 
fering to use radium to cure eye trou- 
bles, advise us as soon as possible. 
Let’s keep these quacks out of Iowa. 





. say in guaranties. 


Dr. Gibbons Does Not 
Guarantee 

A number of Service Bureau mem- 
bers have complained to us of the 
methods used by salesmen of the Dr. 
Gibbons Remedy Company, of Sioux 
City. Agents of this company have 
told farmers if they buy their hog 
remedies and they fail to cure, all they 
have to do is write the company and 
a refund will be forthcoming. When 
the farmers write they get no answers. 

We took the matter up with the 
company and they say they do not 
guarantee hog remedies and as far as 
their poultry remedies are concerned 
all the company does is to agree to 
investigate and see if they can help 
cure the chickens. 

It’s a pretty good plan to beware of 
agents who tell you one thing while 
the company hands out another story. 
Remember that agents who hand you 
a long line of stuff that doesn’t mean 
anything are more interested ia get- 
ting your money than helping cure 
sick hogs. As far as poultry are con- 
cerned, high priced tonics are gener- 
ally of no value. Deal with responsi- 
ble companies who mean what they 
If you are in doubt, 
ask us before you invest. 


Iowa State Agricultural Convention 


A prosperous year that set new rec- 
ords in both attendance and total re- 
ceipts filled the annual meeting of fair 
managers and the state agricultural 
convention with optimism. Good 
weather and better agricultural condi- 
tions during the past fall were given 
the principal credit for the better re- 
sults which were obtained during the 


| past fair season. 
some of the stuff to a farmer to cure | 


Last year the state fair made a 
profit of $68,293.71. This is the larg- 
est profit that has ever been made by 
the state fair during its seventy years 
of existence. Ten days of ideal weath- 
er, coupled with an enlarged grand- 
stand provided by the Forty-second 
General Assembly, made possible an 
increase in admissions and grand- 
stand receipts. The total attendance 
for the ten days was 430,176, which 
was 21,813 larger than the 1925 record 
of 408,363. 

County and district fairs made a 
similar showing during 1927. Sixty- 
six county and district fairs showed a 
profit of $125,305.24, as compared to 
fifty fairs which made a profit of 
$102,663.20 in 1926. Only twenty-two 
fairs showed a loss during 1927, as 
compared to forty-seven in 1926. The 
losses in 1927 totaled only $23,770.74, 


as compared to $69,589.57 in 1926.- 


This means that the eighty-eight coun- 
ty and district fairs made a net profit 
of $101,534.50 in 1927, as contrasted to 
a net profit of $33,073.63 for ninety- 
seven fairs in 1926. 

Club work among the boys and girls 
and good judges for the different 
classes of livestock at the county and 
district fairs commanded considerable 
attention at the meetings of fair man- 
agers. Miss Josephine Arnquist, of 
Ames, spoke on girls’ club work and 
M. G. Thornburg, secretary of agricul- 
ture, spoke on boys’ club work. One 
of the problems in handling club work 
at the county and district fairs has 
been the lack of uniform policies at 
different fairs. A survey of success- 
ful fairs. A survey of successful fairs 
made by Mr. Thornburg and submit- 
ted by him at the meeting will doubt- 
lessly help im the work of standard- 
ization. The recommendations made 
are as follows: 

1. I would suggest a standardiza- 
tion committee for the state, to be 
made up of representatives of your as- 
sociation, together with leaders of club 
work and county agents, with the idea 
of helping to work out premium lists, 
methods of conducting club activities, 
etc. 

2. Results in different communities 
show that fairs are most successful 
when they start with the strongest 





line of club work in the county, and 
then gradually develop other club ex- 
hibits as interest in these other clubs 
grows and develops. 

3. Proper advertising of club work 
and the days on which the club calves, 
pigs and other lines of work are 
judged, will be valuable not only to 
club work, but also in helping to in- 
crease attendance at the fairs. 

4. Liberal prizes are essential but 
it is more important to divide the 
prize money so that most of the en- 
tries at the fair will get a share of 


‘the awards. 


5. Secure good superintendents and 
judges for club work, if possible, and 
give special attention to the award- 
ing of premiums, ribbons, and other 
prizes as special attention of this kind 
is often as important as the total 
amount of premiums offered in stim- 
ulating interest in the club department 
of the fair. 

6. If a camp can be properly super- 
vised and managed, it will prove a 
valuable drawing card for the boys 
with exhibits at the fair. Where it is 
impossible to have such a camp, ar- 
rangements should be made so that 
boys can get good meals at reasonable 
prices, and some one should be on 
hand to help supervise the boys and 
their livestock. 

One of the resolutions adopted by 
the fair managers calls upon the Iowa 
State College to hold a short course 
of judging for county fair judges. This 
will doubtlessly help to standardize 
this work. 

All officers of the state fair board 
were re-elected without opposition. 
Thoro support to agricultural legisla- 
tion was voiced by President C. E. 
Cameron in his annual address, when 
he declared that the fair board was 
unanimously behind the demands of 
the mid-west for agricultural legis- 
lation. 

Iowa crops of 1927 are worth more 
money than during 1926 but probably 
the total agricultural income will be 
less in 1927 than in 1926, according to 
the annual summary of conditions 
given by C. D. Reed of the Weather 
and Crop Bureau of the Iowa Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The total yield 
of corn and oats for 1927 was less 
than in 1926, but increased prices ac- 
count for an increase in market value. 
The total value of the 1927 crop is es- 
timated at $532,620,000, as compared 
to a December 1 value of $486,605,000 
in 1926. The decreased value in hogs 
and poultry products marketed is not 
entirely offset by the increase in beef 
cattle and grain sold so that the total 
agricultural wealth of the state in 1927 
may be slightly less than in 1926. 
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A Watch Party for New Year’s Eve 


YEARLY everyone wishes to begin 

the year right by watching the 

old year out and the new one in and 

a watch party will strike the right 

note as it will adapt itself to the needs 
of a small or a large party. 

Unique invitations are made by cut- 
ting cards or heavy paper into round 
disks and marking the numerals on 
them to simulate watch faces. Draw 
the hands at 9 o'clock, the time for 
arrival and write the invitation to the 
party on the reverse side. 

Carry out the idea of the invitations 
by having a number of cardboard 
watch disks hung amid the Christmas 
greenery with which the room is still 
decorated. Alarm clocks hidden 
around the room and set to ring at 
different times during the evening will 
remind the guests that this is an af- 
fair of time. 

Let the guests draw cardboard disks 
simulating watch faces, men drawing 
from one plate, girls from another. 
Each watch is marked with a certain 
time, as 12 o’clock, 10:30, ete. Men 
and girls having watches with identi- 
cal time are partners for the Watch 
Your Step race. 

Two courses are indicated by lay- 
ing down tape in the middle of the 
room. One girl represents the new 
year, the other the old, and their part- 
ners are called Father Time. Father 
Time escorts his partner in each team 
to the track and at the signal they 
start taking twelve very long, very 
solemn steps together, just as fast 
as possible while some one counts. If 
Father Time or his partner get out of 
step or out of time, the new year be- 
comes the old immediately and the 
race is won by default, by her oppo- 
nent. But if they reach the end of the 
twelve steps successfully, then with 
this start the new year dashes madly 
on alone to the end of the course. If 
she beats the girl on the other track 
she remains the new year; if she loses 
the race, she becomes the old year and 
her opponent retains the title of the 
new. 

The next game is played with a 
huge watch face made of cardboard, 
having the hands but no numbers 
printed on it. This is fastened on the 
wall. Give every guest a paper num- 
ber and see who can, blindfolded, pin 
his number in its proper place on the 
face of the watch. 

For the game of “tics” the company 
is divided into two equal groups with 
one in the center who asks first one 
side and then the other a question 
that must be answered by a word con- 
taining “tic.” If any one on the side 
questioned can answer before the 
leader counts ten, it scores a point for 
that side. If no one can answer the 
question goes to the other side. If 
some one here answers it correctly 
before ten is counted, that side scores 

a point and is given the privilege of 
drawing any member from the oppos- 
ing side. The side that wins the most 
points is victorious. Following are a 
few suggestive “tics”: 

A military tic? Tactic. 

A haughty tic? Aristocratic. 

A water tic? Aquatic. 

A sea tic? Baltic. 

A tumbling tic? Acrobatic. 

A playful tic? Antic. 

A musical tic? Operatic. 

A beauty tic? Cosmetic. 

Two polar tics? Arctic and Ant- 
arctic. 


A school tic? Arithmetic. 


The tic of twenty-six letters? Al- 
phabetic. 

Finding Time is another good mixer 
where everyone is on the move. 


Have 


concealed around the room watches 
which have been cut from magazines 
and then cut into uneven halves. The 
player finding the largest number of 
complete watches wins. Players are 
allowed to trade with each other in 
order to complete their watches. 

It would not be New Year’s without 
some resolutions and Watchful Wait- 
ing will introduce them in an interest- 
ing game. Players sit around a table, 
each one being supplied with a small 
pile of cards bearing letters (ana- 
grams may be used). In unison play- 
ers turn up cards which have been 
face down on the table and as they 
turn them those who have turned up 
similar letters are opponents for the 
moment, each one trying to be first to 
name a resolution beginning with that 
letter before his opponent is able to 
do so. For instance, if the letter R 
is turned up one might say: “Resolved 
always to have a smile.” If a W, 
“Watching my food and resolving to 
diet is my watchword. A, “Age slowly 
is to be my resolution. I am resolved 
to add only twelve months to my age 
the coming year.” The one who suc- 
ceeds may give a card to his oppo- 
nent, the object of the game being 
to get rid of all one’s cards. 

Watch fortunes will be interesting. 
On a large card of white cardboard 
draw the face of a watch, drawing 
lines from the center to the circumfer- 
ence half way between the numbers. 
Tack the watch on the wall in such a 
way that it will spin around. Blind- 
fold a player, hand him a light cane 
or stick and ask him to point to a 
number. The hostess as scorekeeper 
puts down the number of each player. 
She had previously prepared num- 
bered fortunes for each guest and the 
one who points to twelve gets fortune 


No. 12, the one who points to ten gets 
the ten fortune. Such fortunes as 
the following may be used: 


“You’re born to good fortune, indeed 
you are, 
In foreign countries you'll travel far.” 


“Wealth in abundance is coming to 
you 

And with your riches much good you'll 
do.” 


“For fame and fortune you'll have to 
fight; 
lose 

right.” 


Don’t courage, ‘twill end all 


“A best seller novel you'll write some 
day; 
Get busy at once and don't delay.” 


“Out in the west where the skies are 
blue 
You'll seek a fortune and find it, too.” 


“A doctor or a nurse you'll be 
And gather in full many a fee; 
Appendix, tonsils and thyroids, too, 
Will give you lots of work to do.” 


“If at first you don’t succeed, 
Just keep trying harder; 

Some day you'll have all you need 
And plenty in the larder.” 


At about 11:30 the hostess slips out 
of the room, returning in triumph with 
an immense watch. This is a round 
hat box with a watch face painted or 
drawn in crayons on the top. 

Setting it down carefully in the mid- 
dle of the room the guests lead a pro- 
cession around the room, starting at 
the wall and coming closer to the 
watch each time they encircle the 
room until they surround it. The 
lid is then lifted, disclosing tin horns, 
whistles, bells and rattles which are 
to be distributed among the guests 








Dolls of all Nations—No. 11 


own style of dress. 





ATHARINA is a Rumanian, dressed in the 
brightly colored, embroidered native cos- 

tume of her district. 

tries the villages and communities have their 
There are many gypsies in Rumania, a happy-go- 
lucky sort of people. Catharina is shown here going to the well for water. 
The well is in the center of the village square and people come to it from 
great distances, with jugs and jars, and little two-wheeled carts. 
time watch for the little Swiss boy doll. 

Paste doll and costume on heavy paper, color with crayon, and cut out, 











In many European coun- 


Next 








as favors. A very solemn march is 
then led away from the watch in 
honor of the old departing year, but as 
the clock strikes twelve the march is 
stopped while bells, whistles, horns, 
rattles and other noise making instru- 
ments are called into play and the 
new year is welcomed with plenty of 
sound. 

By this time the guests will have an 
appetite for food. The sandwich, cake 
and coffee combination is always a 
popular one. Oyster stew, popcorn 
balis, and home-made candy are other 
suggestions.—Nettie Rand Miller. 





Patchwork Thoughts 


_— called at old Santa Claus’ head- 
quarters in several different cities 
this year and I declare I never saw 
such wonderful toys and games. And 
the dolls—I do think they get better 
looking each year. Of course, Christ- 
mas has always been the time for new 
additions in the doll family, but I’m 
sure they are going to be irresistible 
to the little girls who find them in 
their stockings on Christmas morning. 
I saw one perfect little girl doll with 
bobbed hair bearing the label, “I can 
be washed and my hair can be 
combed.” 





I recall that some of the most tragic 
occurrences of my early days had to 
do with doll wigs that came off when 
you tried to comb them out (and no 
matter if it was glued on the doll al- 
ways lost caste afterward); and with 
faces that lost their rosy complexions 
forever if touched with soap and 
water. 





The baby dolls are quite the most 
adorable of all. They come in triplet, 
twin or single additions this year and 
they are as real looking as it would 
seem possible to make them. 





“Christmas gift, Christmas gift!” is 
the merry phrase that truly southern 
people greet their family and friends 
with on Christmas morning. And it 
implies that the person who _ says 
“Christmas gift” is to receive a pres- 
ent from the one to whom-he says it. 
A curious custom to some of us north- 
erners. 

A friend from the south says she 
well remembers Christmas mornings 
in their family with old black Sue, the 
negro mammy who lived with them, 
catching all of them (by surprise if 
she could) as they hurried downstairs 
to the stockings and Christrhas tree, 
and calling out, “Christmas gif’, gif’ to 
me!” 





Christmas Greetings, written by 
Henry Van Dyke: “I am thinking of 
you today because it is Christmas and 
I wish you happiness, and tomorrow, 
because it will be the day after Christ- 
mas, I shall still wish you happiness; 
and so on clear thru the year. I may 
not be able to tell you about it every 
day, because I may be far away; or be- 
cause both of us may be very busy; 
or perhaps because I can not afford to 
pay the postage on so many letters, or 
find time to write them. But that 
makes no difference. The thoughts 
and the wish will be here just the 
same. In my work and in the busi- 
ness of life I mean to try not to be 
unfair to you or injure you in any 
way. Whatever joy or success comes 
to you will make me glad. Without 
pretense, and in plain words, goodwill 
to you is what I mean, in the spirit 
of Christmas.”—J. W. 
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ur Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


4 





the —— reviews. 





Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
> duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 3 








Jesus and John the Baptist 


Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for January 1, 1928. Mark, 1:13. 
Printed—Mark, 1:1-11.) 


“The beginning of the gospel of Je- 
sus Christ, the Son of God, (2) Even 
as it is written in Isaiah the prophet, 


“Behold, I send my messenger before 
my face, 

Who shall prepare thy way; 

(3) The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, 

Make ye ready the way of the Lord, 

Make his paths straight; 


“(4) John came, who baptized in the 
wilderness and preached the baptism 
of repentance unto remission of sins. 


(5) And there went out to him all the’ 


country of Judea, and all they of Jeru- 
salem; and they were baptized of him 
in the river Jordan, confessing their 
sins. (6) And John was clothed with 
camel’s hair, and had a leathern girdle 
about his loins, and did eat locusts 
and wild honey. (7) And he preached, 
saying, There cometh after me he that 
is mightier than I, the latchet of 
whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop 
down and unloose. (8) I baptize you 
in water; but he shall baptize you in 
the Holy Spirit. 

“(9) And it came to pass in those 
days, that Jesus came from Nazareth 


of Galilee, and was baptized of John. 


in the Jordan. (10) And straightway 
coming up out of the water, he saw 
the heavens rent asunder, and the 
Spirit as a dove descending upon him: 
(11) And a voice came out of the 
heavens, Thou art my beloved Son, in 
thee I am well pleased.” 





The lesson of the day is the intro- 
duction to the gospel according to 
Mark, “the beginning.” This gospel is 
the shortest and most condensed of 
the gospels, contains very little that is 
not in Matthew, but is evidently writ- 
ten entirely independent. Its reputed 
author is John Mark, whose mother, 
Mary, was the sister of Barnabas. He 
was probably converted thru the min- 
istry of Peter, who was wont to fre- 
quent his mother’s house. (Acts, 12: 
12.) He accompanied Paul and Barna- 
bas to Antioch, also to Jerusalem 
(Acts, 12:25), and started out with 
Paul and Barnabas on a missionary 
journey,, but left before its comple- 
tion. For this reason, Paul would not 
take him on the second tour, about 
six years afterwards, and he therefore 
went with Barnabas to Cyprus. (Acts, 
15:28-38.) He was, however, an at- 
tendant on Paul when a prisoner at 
Rome. From his close companionship 
with Peter it is presumable that his 
gospel is quite as much entitled to 
be called the gospel of Peter as of 
Mark. His style thruout is clear, con- 
cise, terse, and in narrating the works 
of Jesus, is the most lifelike, circum- 
stantial and complete of all the gos- 
pels. 

An example of its compactness and 
completeness may -be seen in the first 
verse of the lesson, in which he gives 
the name (Jesus), the mission or of- 
fice (Messiah or Christ), and title (the 
Son of God) of the subject dwelt upon 
in the gospel. He regards the mission 
of Jesus as a development of the 
prophecies in the Old Testament, and 
hence at once quoted two of the proph- 
ets, of which the ministry of John was 
the fulfillment. (Verses 2 and 3.) In 
the first he is the messenger pro- 
claimed by Malachi, and in the other 
the voice proclaimed by Isaiah, who 
Was to prepare the way of the Messiah 
and make ready the hearts of the peo- 





ple for His coming. In the fourth verse 
he briefly describes John’s mission—to 
prepare the way of the Messiah by 
preaching the baptism of repentance. 


John the Baptist was a prophet of 
the wilderness. From his childhood up 
he had apparently avoided the haunts 
of men. “He was in the desert until 
the day of his showing unto Israel.” 
He there wrought out alone, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, his theo- 
ries of life and duty. He knew that 


| the Messiah was to come; his careful 


study. of the ancient prophecies had 
taught him that. He had a message to 
deliver—whether to the Roman soldier 
or to the publican or to the scribes and 
the Pharisees from Jerusalem. He 
was the sworn foe of respectable sin. 
He detected the hollowness of much 
that passed for religion. In his view, 
“the hungry sheep looked up and were 
not fed.” He was therefore the stern 
denouncer of the wrongs of the times. 
He had no respect for the high and 
mighty. In his view.they were all sin- 
ners before the Lord, and the more re- 
spectable, aristocratic, and outwardly 
religious they were, the greater sin- 
ners they appeared in his sight. Hence 
his stern denunciation of the scribes 
and Pharisees as a serpent brood, a 
“generation of vipers.” Upon the pub- 
lican’ he urged hosesty; upon the sol- 
dier, faithfulness to duty; upon the 
rich, charity, benevolence, help to the 
poor and those in trouble, as the test 
of the genuineness of their repent- 
ance. 


John called upon every class in the 
nation to repent and prepare for the 
coming of the long-lookeg-for Messiah. 
As an evidence of their repentance, he 
administered the ancient sign of bap- 
tism, long familiar to the Jewish peo- 
ple. As to the remission of sins, he 
made no provision for that other than 
that provided in the Old Testament; 
but referred them to the Messiah, Him 
whom he was about to introduce. When 
the real man comes before a nation 
hungry for the truth, he never lacks a 
following, and hence we read in the 
fifth verse that “there went out unto 
him all the country of Judea, and all 
they of Jerusalem,” and on confession 
of their sins were baptized in the river 
Jordan. 

In the sixth and seventh verses 
Mark gives us a striking description 
of the outward appearance of John. 
He wore the camel’s hair garment and 
the girdle of sheepskin around his 
loins, worn by the prophet Elijah, the 
greatest of the Old Testament proph- 
ets. The outward appearance of the 
forerunner was strikingly similar to 
that of Elijah, whom the Jewish peo- 
ple expected to reappear before the 
coming of the Messiah. Of the early 
life of Elijah, we know nothing except 
that he came from the wild country of 
Gilead, east of the Jordan. He, too, 
avoided the haunts of men except 
when he had a message to deliver. 
He, too, lived on the simplest fare, the 
food of the poor, for that we take to 
be the meaning of the term “locusts 
and wild honey.” Both were eremites 
of the desert. Each of them had a 
message to deliver to a nation in sore 
need of that message. 

We know of no greater example of 
profoundest humility than John the 
Baptist. With the nation moved by 
his words, swayed as the grass of the 
fields or the leaves of the forest by 
the winds, when asked who he was 
he said: I am nothing. I am not 
Elijah. I am not one of the prophets. 
I am not the Messiah. I am simply 
a voice, “the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.” I am simply the fore- 
runner of another who is mightier 





than I. I can baptize you with water 
if you profess repentance; but as for 
the remission of sins, I can only refer 
you to Him who can give you a new 
heart and the right spirit, who can 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire, the symbol of the Divine 
presence. Of him Jesus afterwards 
said: “Of them that are born of wom- 
an there hath not arisen a greater 
than John the Baptist.” He came in 
the spirit and in the power of Elijah, 
the greatest of the Old Testament 
prophets. 

In the ninth verse we have a de- 
scription of the introduction of the 
Messiah. These two men were cous- 
ins, and their mothers were intimate, 
but there is no evidence that they 
ever met before. Jesus had lived at 
His home in Nazareth, attended the 
public feasts, was a close observer 
and in close fellowship with men. John 
had lived the life of a recluse, the life 
of the wilderness. Jesus was appar- 
ently moved by the preaching of John, 
and asked baptism at his hands. John 
recognized at the time the sublime 
purity and wonderful personality of 
this apparent stranger, and said: “I 
have need to be baptized of thee, and 
comest thou to me?” And this exalt- 
ed personage. said: “Suffer it now; 
for thus it becometh us to fulfill all 
righteousness.” (Matthew, 3:13-17.) 

It had been previously revealed to 
John that thru him the Messiah was 
to be announced, by the descent of the 
Spirit, the Shekinah which of old 
dwelt between the cherubim when an 
acceptable sacrifice was offered, and 
had guided the children of Israel thru 
the wilderness; and as this stranger 
came up from the water, lo, the fore- 
told signal was given: the Divine pres- 
ence descended with the hovering mo- 
tion with which a dove descends, and 
rested upon Him. This was accom- 
panied by a voice which said, “Thou 
art my beloved Son, in thee I am, well 
pleased.” John then knew beyond 
doubt or question that which he had 
suspected when Jesus came, that Je- 
sus was the Messiah that was to come. 

Immediately Jesus was driven by 
the Spirit into the wilderness. He 
now perhaps became fully conscious 
for the first time, and was convinced 
by the new power which was given 
Him in His humanity, that He must, in 
preparation for His life work, have 
forty days of retirement and prepara- 
tion, as Moses had prior to the giving 
of the law, and Elijah had at the great 
crisis of his life, when he was shown 
on Mount Horeb that his past methods 
had been ineffective, and that a new 
method of conducting his great work 
must be adopted. 

As to the character of that prepara- 
tion Mark merely hints. Alone, with 
no companions save the wild beasts 
which came up from the Jordan, He 
was tempted of Satan to accomplish 
His life work by easier nreans than 
complete submission to the wili of the 
Father, and at the end of His tempta- 
tion and trials enjoyed the sustaining 
ministry of angels. 

It was on His return from the wil- 
derness that John, who in these forty 
days had clearer conceptions of his 
own mission, pointed out Jesus as “the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin 
of the world”; and from this time on 
John’s life work was to take his own 
disciples by the hand and lead them 
to Jesus, who alone could teach them 
the fullness of the gospel. 





A new note was sounded in the pre- 
mium lists of the sixth New York 
State Production Show. The require- 
ments of the American Standard of 
Perfection were listed after the utility 
qualities of the entry: “The main con- 
sideration in judging will be capacity 
to produce and evidence of constitu- 
tional vigor needed to stand up under 
heavy laying and produce fertile, 
hatchable eggs and vigorous chicks.” 
“Freedom from disqualifications as de- 
scribed in the ‘American Standard of 
Perfection’ will be included also.” 

In other words, “Pretty is as pretty 
does.” 























To break a cold harmlessly and in @ 
hurry, try a Bayer Aspirin tablet. And 
for headache. The action of Aspirin is 
very efficient, too, in cases of neuralgia, 
neuritis, even rheumatism and lum- 
bago. And there’s no after effect; doc- 
tors give Aspirin to children—often in- 
fants. Whenever there’s pain, think of 
Aspirin. The genuine Bayer Aspirin has 
Bayer on the box and on every tablet. 
All druggists, with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








Packed fresh—in wire bound boxes, 100 pounds 
shipping weight, cont. 85 Ibs. net wt. of fish. 
Shipped immediately. 24-hour service. 

with every order new 96-page Recipe Book 
Oa by Good Housekeeping In- 


ROYAL HERRING 


Selected, Round....... $ 5.85 
7 


Dressed, Cleaned........ 15 

YELLOW PERCH, Round, Sweet-meated. 8.50 
PICKEREL Round, weather frozen_......... 9.15 
Dressed and Headless. 0.75 


WALL-EYED PIKE Hound. Wistercaiaie 12:75 


WHITEFI 4Y Large, Dressed... ‘Stowe 





OCEAN PIKE, (Whiting)... _ 9:35 
FLOUN DERE: aa and Reatien— iain 11.00 
SALMON, Dressed and Headless .. - 
BLACK COD, Dressed and Headless... aa 
HALIBUT, Dressed and Head 6.50 
SMOK. WHITEFISH, (Tallibee) ‘10-Ib. Eel 2.00 

Shipped from MINNEAPOLIS or DULUTH, 


MIN*\., at these prices, For quick service order 
from advertisement. Add 50c per box if you want 
stipments made from Mason City, Iowa, branch. 
Write for iligstrated catalog TODAY. 


A. S. JOHNSON FISH co. 


DOCK D LUTH, MINN 
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Experts call Pratts the best mash for Ae, 
layers, Yet we advise Regulating. 

Mixing with the mash, 2 lbs, per 100, 
is simply an easy way to supply hens 
with Regulator. It doesn’t take the place 
of feed. Feed can’t take the place of it. 

For this fine natural tonic acts directly 
on digestion, blood and egg-making 


organs, 


Hens cackle and sing the whole day. 


More Eggs from Any Mash 


even Pratts——, 





A, ig 





They’re industrious, red-combed, vigor- 

ous. We’ve proved on our own farm 

that Regulated hens get more heat, energy and egg 
ingredients out of the same feed. 


A laying hen quickly wears out the minerals in her 
body, Regulating replaces minerals in abundance. Cal- 
cium, phosphates, iron, iodine, sulphur. In the easiest, 
simplest form. Things needed for eggs and health that 
experiment stations everywhere urge you to feed. 


Regulating pays! Mix Regulator with the next batch 


of laying mash. 


Vrd f 





{Ss Poultry Regulator 





55 years of success and fair dealing behind 
the Pratt guarantee. See your dealer for 
a money-back trial of any Pratt remedy. 


Write for your copy of our new book sent FREE— 


PROFIT FROM POULTRY 1928 
Pratt Food Co., 124 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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from y 


on your deeiler’s win 


GET MORE WINTER EGGS WITH 


Results are positive and guaranteed. 
It never fails. Users report 4 times 
more eggs ALL WINTER. Try it! 65c 
pkg. supplies 250 hens a month. Order 

our dealer--or direct from us 
TODAY. Look for — e DAY sign 
STANDARD CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ocpt. 17 Omaha, Ney 










Be Broo 
UILT and 2s 
Warm, dry, “housed Sunshine.” CAL. 
Scientifically constructed of he, {i . 
best materials. Shipped in . al (] 
sections. Au Hard- no i | | senees 
cided Magee 3 SUITS 

Write dor our peavey catalog today. AllL- IN- ONE 
IOWA MFG. CO., 510 3rd. Street, Sac City, lowa 
















LADY SKYLINE 
WINS 


A white Tancred_ leghorn 


owned by Goris Brothers, 
of Canon City, Colorado, 
laid 235 eggs in 235 con- 
secutive days, breaking 
the world’s record. Reef 
Brand Pure Crushed Oy- 
ster Shell furnished the 
egg shell for Lady Sky- 
line to make this record. 


The Goris Brothers write us: 
“ The contest pen was constant. 
ly furnished Reef Brand Oys- 
ter Shell. We have used Reef 
Brand for twe years and have 
always found it clean and sat- 
isfactory.” 






ly 350 _ 
 3bdeek 3 


with Reef Brand 
- Crushed Oyster Shell 











IT WILL HELP YOUR 
HENS LAY TOO 
You can increase the eg 

output of your flock wi 

ure, digestible Reef 

rand Crushed Oyster 
Shell. It furnishes the 
calcium carbonate every 
hen needs, both for her 
— - building and egg 
shell. 


REEF BRAND 
THE DIGESTIBLE CRUSHED 
STER SHELL 
Reef Brand is 99.6% di- 
estible in 8 hours—4 
ours sooner than any 
other material. That 
means more shell mate- 


rial and more room in the 
craw for food—a healthier, 











csi stronger and better lay- 
ir ing flock. E 


Reef Brand is 9844% pure Calcium Carbonate, thoroughly washed, triple screened 
and kiln dried. Dustless, odorless and packed in new heavy burlap bags. 


Ask your dealer 


eef Bran 
(uae, RUSHED OYSTER, SHELL 


GULF CRUSHING COMPANY 


833 Howard Avenue 
New Orleans, La. 









When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Ways of Keeping the Hen 
House Warm 
Experiments on poultry housing and 


| ventilation at the different agricul- 


tural colleges seem so far to show 
clearly that temperature regulation is 
of vital importance in securing proper 
growth and egg production, while the 


| removal of moisture and foul air are 
| of less importance than we have here- 
| tofore believed. Hence it is of prime 


importance to keep out the cold and 
keep in the body heat of the fowls, 
and with this allow just enough air 
change to keep the walls and ceiling 
reasonably free of condensed moisture 
and at the same time prevent chilling 
drafts. 

Most farm poultry houses are not 
sufficiently insulated, and the farmer 
who wishes to make his house warmer 
can usually do so at small expense. 
Often the roofs are too high, which 
can best be remedied by putting 
stringers across the house about six 
and one-half feet from the floor, tack 
chicken netting on the stringers, and 
then spread from eight to twelve 
inches of straw over the netting. This 
will not only make the house warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer, but 
will allow the water vapor to work 
up and thus. improve the ventilation. 
Houses with low roofs may often be 
made warmer in winter and cooler in 
summer by nailing sheathing or tack- 
ing poultry netting of the under side 
of the roof joists or rafters and stuf- 
fing straw in between that and the 
roof. 

Walls may be insulated cheaply by 
tacking poultry netting on the inside 
of the studding and packing straw be- 
tween this and the wall. If sheathing 
lumber is available, this may be placed 
on the inside of studding and the wall 
spaces filled with straw, sawdust, 
gravel, or almost anything to break 
up the air space. Roll roofing nailed 
securely on the outside of the wall 
will add a lot to the warmth of the 
house, whether of frame, concrete, 
clay block, etc. A masonry wall can 
also be made a foot outside the wall, 
tacking wire fencing to these, and 
then packing hay or straw in be- 
tween this and the wall. Care must 
be taken with any kind of straw or 
other makeshift insulation that it does 
not become infested with lice and 
mites, and it is well to remove it in 
the spring and put in fresh the next 
winter. 

If more money is available, it will 
make a more sightly job and probably 
be about as cheap in the long run to 
use some good commercial insulation 
instead of the straw or other make- 
shift devices. The poultrymen who 
would get steady egg production thru 
the winter months must protect their 
hens so far as possible against sud- 
den changes in temperature and es- 
pecially against drafts.—I. W. D. 


1900-1927 


Towards the end of the year mer- 
chants begin taking invoice. 

If the poultryman could stand on a 
hill overlooking almost any farming 
country and look down into the poul- 
try yards with the thought of invoic- 
ing the changes from the year 1900 to 
1927, he would see comparatively 
slight changes in the conformation 
and size of the members of poultry 
flocks. 

He would see well built, well light- 
ed chicken houses where formerly old 
sheds stood—sheds thought “good 
enough for chickens.” No longer can 
farmers object to chickens because 
they “drop manure all over the har- 
ness;” chickens have houses of their 
own. Many of these houses have run- 
ning water, feed carriers and elec- 
tricity. 





If he were permitted to look ove, 
the farmer’s wife’s poultry records, he 
would find they showed trap-nest ree. 

| ords on performance of individua 
hens. He would note with gratifica. 
| tion that the increase in egg produc. 
| tion has practically kept pace wit) 
the increased cost of groceries 
Viewed only as a source of supplies 
the hen deserves applause, but whey 
the average egg record is compared ip 
1927 with that of 1900, the credit due 
| the hen should be multiplied. 

In 1927 we can boast that men are 
taking the chicken business seriously; 
they are recognizing it as a man’s 
size job. In 1927 we can see also a 
tremendous increase of and interest in 
junior poultry clubs of boys and girls, 

Prices have not been so good, but 
they are getting better. The outlook 
for 1928 is encouraging. It is worth 
while to keep up with the procession 
of poultry growers who are seeking 
| better poultry and better poultry mar. 
kets.—H. W. A. 





Duck Raising Bulletin 


A revised bulletin on duck raising 
has recently been published by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This discusses the different 
breeds, their value and characteris- 
tics; it also deals with raising, feed- 
ing and marketing both in large and 
small numbers. Readers may obtain 
United States Department of Agricul. 
ture bulletin No. 697, “Duck Raising,” 
by writing direct to the department 
of agriculture at Washington or to 
either of their senators or representa- 
tive in congress from their district. 


Controlling Chicken Pox 


Tests conducted in New England in- 
dicate that birds in good health and 
vigorous suffer very little from chick- 
en pox when it gets into the flock. 
The feeding of cod liver oil has becn 
found to act as a preventive of the 
infection of the entire flock when the 
| disease is present. If the diseas> does 
| attack a hen to which cod liver oil 
| has been fed regularly the case is gen- 
| erally light—so slight as to disturb the 
| bodily functions and egg production 





little if any. 





Lights in the Morning 


| To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

| In your issue of December 2 you 
| quote Mr. L. E. Heifner as saying that 
it is a failure to turn on lights in the 
poultry house in the morning as the 
hens will not fly off the roosts. 

I do not have electric lights but 
hang lanterns in the hen house at 5:3) 
a. m. and the hens immediately begin 
leaving the roosts and go to eating 
and drinking and some are on the 
nests by 6 o’clock. They are not in 
full production at this time but are 
gaining steadily and rapidly. 

I have a flock of 320 White Leg: 
horns and give them their evening 
feed of grain about 5 o’clock and many 
of them do not go to roost until about 
dark. I never use lights in the eve 
ning. D. B. HART. 

Hamilton County, Iowa. 


| Cut Off Beaks, Not Heads 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In looking over some of your pa 
pers of the past I found an item i2 
the poultry section of one stating that 
the only way to cure hens of eating 
eggs was to use the hatchet. 

About two years ago I had fifty-tw0 
hens. They were laying well but fi 
nally began eating the eggs. I was 
getting only four and five eggs a day 
as a result, and my hens were in n® 
condition to sell, so I took each he" 
and .cut about one-eighth of an inch 
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of the top of the beak off. This made 
the beak so tender that the hens could 
pot break the egg shells, and the next 
day I got thirty-seven eggs and was 
pever bothered with this trouble after- 
wards. 

The hens must, however, be fed on 
ground feed and shelled grain for 
some time or until the soreness leaves 
the beak. This method does not set 
the hen back and is a good way to 





avoid marketing some vainable hens | 
that are worth several times their 
market value for laying purposes. 
RUSSELL SCANTLEBURY. | 
Franklin County, Iowa. 
| 
| 





Horticultural Society Meets 

Stormy weather but good enthusi- 
asm prevailed when the Iowa Horticul- 
tural Society held its annual meeting 
in Des Moines, December 7 and 8. 
The bad weather hurt the attendance 


but those people who braved the 
storm felt well repaid for their effort. 


The state horticultural work em- 
braces a large number of societies 
that all unite to make up the Iowa 
Horticultural Society. The Iowa 


Nurserymen’s Association, the Iowa 
Fruit Growers’ Association and the 
Mid-western Peony and Iris Society 
held their annual meetings in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the mother 
society. 

The next Mid-west Horticultural 
Show will be held in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, some time during the middle of 
November next year. This will be the 
seventh time that this event has been 
offered to the people of this section 
of the country. The Mid-West Show 
receives some state aid and is held 
every two years. It has proved to be 
one of the most important shows of 
this character that are held in the 
United States. 

Many interesting discussions took 
place during the different sessions. | 
The one which provoked the widest 
discussion was relative to reforesta- 
tion. It seems that there is a wide 
difference of opinion as to how work 
of this kind can best be promoted. No 
definite recommendations were of- 
fered by the convention. 

C. O. Garrett, of Des Moines, was re- 
elected president of the Iowa Horticul- 


tural Society, with C. H. True, of | 
Edgewood, vice-president, and R. S. 
Herrick, of Des Moines, secretary- 
treasurer. 


In the Iowa Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, Earl Needham was promoted to 
the office of presifdent, S. W. Snyder, 
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of Center Point, was made vice-presi- 
dent, and Harold J. Parnham, of Des 
Moines, secretary-treasurer. . 

The officers elected for the Iowa 
Fruit Growers’ Association were, 
George Koth, Des Moines, president; 
C. R. Bishop, Mitchellville, vice-presi- 
dent; R. S. Herrick, Des Moines, sec- 
retary-treasurer, 





Measuring Grain in Granary 


So many readers inquire about how 
to measure corn and other products in 
cribs that a brief summary of the 
proper methods may be helpful. 

For wheat, oats, barley, shelled corn 
and most other grain and seed, find 
the number of cubic inches in the pile 
and divide this by 2,150.4 to find the 
number of standard bushels. A short- 
er method is to find the number of 
cubic feet in the pile, multiply this by 
4 and divide the produce by 5. This 
gives almost exactly the same results 


| as by giving cubic inches. 





For ear corn under ordinary condi- 
tions Farmers’ Bulletin 1182 says to 
find the number of cubic feet in the 
pile multiply the cubic feet by 2 and 
divide the product by 5 to find the 
number of bushels. This rule allows 
4,320 cubic inches to the bushel. 


“For ear corn which is over 12 feet 
deep and has settled a long time, 3,900 
is often taken as a bushel, altho there 
seems to be no very definite rule to 
this effect. 


For corn in the shuck, Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1,182 recommends finding the 
number of cubic feet in the pile, multi- 
ply this by 2 and divide the product by 
7 to find the number of bushels. This 
allows about 6,000 cubic inchés to the 
bushel. 


For potatoes, turnips, apples and so 
on, it is usual to allow a _ heaped 
bushel, or one and one-fourth struck 
or standard bushels, or 2,688 cubic 
inches. This can be found approxi- 


mately by finding the number of cubic 


! 

| feet, multiplying by 2 and dividing by 
8B to get the number of bushels.—I. 
W. D. 





The Wheat Tariff ‘ 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Your correspondent from Cherokee, 
Iowa, Mr. J. K. McGonagle, in discuss- 
ing the “tariff on wheat,” overlooked 
the “joker” in this law, which provides 
that wheat can be brought into this 
|} country in bond, and if ground into 
| flour and the flour is shipped abroad. 
| the duty is returned to the importer. 

As a consequence there is practically 
| no protection on wheat, altho it is 
| much talked about. 

This law seems to have been made 
for the American miller. Under it, no - 
one but a miller can buy Canadiin 
wheat, since other buyers not having 
a mili to grind the wheat or a toreign 
flour business, would have to pay the 
42 cents per bushel duty. 

Illinois. Cc. E. FISHER. 
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The Retired Farmer Finds His Job 


(Continued from Page 3) 


that she wanted a more comfortable 
and convenient place to live and less 
work to do in her later years. It was 
pretty hard at that time to get mod- 
ern conveniences put into the farm 
home. Even if this were done, the ob- 
jections of distance from church and 
neighbors still remained. The farm 
woman wanted society—that is, she 
wanted an opportunity to see more of 
other people, and she wanted this just 
as badly as she wanted more conveni- 
ences. The bad roads, the slow trans- 
portation with horse and buggy made 
this hard to have on the farm. In 
town there were usually a few friends 
who had retired from the farm; there 
was often her church. There were oth- 
er activities that she felt she would 
like to engage in, and there were the 
advantages of a smaller and more 
easily kept up house, and no outsiders 
to cook for. 


In the period of farm prosperity 
from 1900 to 1920, it was fairly easy 
from the financial point of view to 
retire. The usual thing was to put a 
mortgage on the farm, use the pro- 
ceeds to get a house and lot in town, 
and rely on the rent of the farm for 
living expenses. Even tho the rent 
wasn't large, chickens and a cow, in 
the back yard a garden, made it possi- 
ble for the farmer to live fairly com- 
fortably, tho he didn’t have much of a 
surplus to turn in to high taxes for 
village improvements. 

This type of retirement, 
tho there were plenty of reasons for it, 
turned out to be a bad thing for the 
and in many cases for the 
home community and his new commu- 
nity. Ordinarily the farmer who was 
able to retire was a good craftsman 
who secured his greatest delight from 
doing a good job of farming. When he 


| retired he was cut off from that source 


of occupation and pleasure. Quite 
often he was only in his early fifties, 
sometimes younger, and with the abil- 
ity to direct farm work and do all but 
the heaviest jobs, and particularly well 
fitted to make his farming experience 
count in improving management meth- 
ods. As a rule he found it hard to 
fit into any new society in the town 
and became restless when idle. 

The rural community lost heavily 
when its older farmers moved away. 
Sometimes it meant that the land 
owner, interested in permanent im- 
provements, schools, etc., was replaced 
by a tenant. In the case where the 
future owner of the farm was the ten- 
ant this, of course, made little differ- 
ence; but in some cases the tenant 
was a man who was there simply to 
get the most out of the farm for the 
time being and had no expectation of 
ever owning it. In any case the com- 
munity lost an experienced farmer 
and in his place had one with less ex- 
perience. 

The great loss, however, came in the 
field of community activities. The 
young farmer is usually so busy trying 
to make a living and get a start, that 
he hasn’t the time nor the energy to 
pay much attention to the local school 
or church or farm organization affairs. 
The leadership more often comes from 
older men who have come to a place 
where they can ease up in the work a 
little and turn their attention to mat- 
ters of this sort. When the older 
farmers moved to town, the farm com- 
munity lost the best material it had for 
community leaders. 

The town failed to profit very much 
by the addition of the retired farmer 
and his family. His interests were 
still in the country. He had no partic- 
ular concern with town affairs. From 
the civic point of view his main inter- 
est was in keeping down taxes rather 
than in planning for better schools, 
streets and so on. Usually his income 
didn’t go as far in town as he had 
thought it would. 

The retired farmer of the present 
day seems to be a little different sort. 





however, | 








There are still a number of the old 
type, but the percentage is growing 
smaller. In the first place, of course, 
it is more difficult to retire, because it 
is harder to make the farm support 
two families than it was ten or fifteen 
years ago. The main factors, how- 
ever, are the improvements in roads, 
the coming of the automobile and the 
providing of modern equipment for the 
farm home. There has also developed 
a decided change in the attitude of 
father and son in conducting the farm 
enterprise. 


It is hard, of course, to measure any 
change in social attitude, but there 
seems a chance that the breaking 
away from the old relationship of di- 
rector and hired man may be as impor- 
tant as any of the mechanical inven- 
tions in bringing about the change. 
Boys’ club activities, the new empha- 
sis on rural education, have tended to 
give the average farm boy more spe- 
cial training in agricultural lines and 
to make him able to contribute some- 
thing to the family partnership. 


There has been a considerable weak- 
ening, also, of the old feeling that it 
was the duty of the father to make his 
boys stand around and wait for orders 
and obey the orders without question- 
ing. The present tendency seems to 
be toward a partnership relation in 
which the father and the sons on the 


| farm go jointly into different projects, 


plan the vear’s program together, and 
have a profit-sharing agreement that 
gives the boys better than wages in 
case the farming enterprise turns out 
well. Under these circumstances it is 
possible for the farmer to continue on 
the farm, co-operating with his sons 
in the management of the place with- 
out the friction that seemed bound to 
result a generation or two back. Go- 
ing around the country now, we find a 
good many farms where the farmer 
and his oldest son are running the 
place together on a partnership plan. 


Where this happens, there is no rea- 
son for the older man to move to town 
because he is crowded out. Neither is 
there offen any reason for the farm 
woman to move to town in order to 
have the business and the social rela- 
tions that she would like to have. In 


| the leading farm communities in the 
| contest last winter, 


a majority of the 
farm homes were as well equipped as 
the better class of homes in the village 
or small town. In one or two commu- 
nities the farm homes made the town 
houses look rather poverty stricken. 
In New Providence, for instance, 67 
per cent of the farm homes had water 
in the house, 58 per cent were elec- 
trically lighted, 44 per cent had fur- 
naces, and so on. 

The farm woman who retires on the 
farm doesn’t need to worry any more 
over lack of contact with other people. 
With the telephone and the automobile 
and good roads, she can get over to 
visit her neighbors and can get to 
town in no longer time than it took 
her mother to walk from the house on 
the edge of town to the business sec- 
tion or to the homes of her town 
friends. 

Retiring, however, is not just a 
choice between going to town and 
staying on the farm. A number of 
communities have provided a halfway 
plan that seems very satisfactory. At 
Orange, for instance, there are about 
sixteen families grouped around the 
church and school, each on a small 
acreage with enough room for chick- 
ens and garden, perhaps a cow. Here 
they have an opportunity to get away 
from the farm responsibilities and yet 
be in close enough contact with farm 
affairs to feel that they have a share 
in them. They are in a neighborly 
group with the folks they have worked 
with and played with most of their 
lives. The conveniences are as good 
as in town and the location much more 
pleasant. 

In Whittier, a community north of 











| “Repairing 


Cedar Rapids, a little town has been 
built up around the Friends church 
and the community house. There jg 
only one business house in the place 
and most of the people are retired 
farmers. 

New Providence is a town of much 
the same sort, tho on a little larger 
scale. There are several business con- 
cerns, housed in a building belongiag 
to a farmers’ corporation, but the af- 
fairs of the town are directed by the 
farmers and it serves primarily as a re. 
tiring place for those who have got 
past the point where they are able or 
willing to do active farm work. 

In none of these cases do we find 
the disadvantages that attended the 
old habit of retiring to a fair-sized 
town. In Orange, Whittier and New 
Providence, the community is still pri- 
marily a country community. The re- 
tired farmers very frequently take a 
leading part in the activities of the 
church, the school, the co-operative, 
the general farm organization. Of New 
Providence and Whittier it might be 
said that the leading part in the com- 
munity work had been done by retired 
farmers who were simply turning the 
energies that used to go into farm 
work into a community channel. In- 
deed, in all the strong communities, 
farmers who had retired altogether or 
in part were those most responsible 
for the good work being done by the 
group. 

The retired farmer, far from being 
the scorned and misplaced creature 
some used to think him, is coming to 
be the mainstay of rural community 
development. Whether he retires on 
the farm or, with a group of elderly 
neighbors, retires in a small place near 
the community center, he has proved 
that he has the experience, the time 


| and the ambition to do more for the 


development of the community than 
younger farmers can do. It seems now 
that the community that is able to hold 
on to its retired farmers is making it 
pretty certain that it can look toward 
the future with confidence. 





Hardening Solution 


A Minnesota reader writes: 

“What is the solution and how is it 
made up which is used to‘harden plow 
shares and other pieces in farm repair 
work? I have the necessary tools, but 
do not understand the tempering, and 
local blacksmiths do not want to tell 
me.” 

For all ordinary purposes a vat of or- 


| dinary rain water serves as well as 


anything. In some cases various salts 
are added to the hardening bath for 
two purposes: first, to increase the 
rate at which the salt will extract the 
heat from the steel; and second, te 
prevent as far as possible the forma- 
tion of steam on the work. One of the 
simplest and best hardening solutions 
is made by putting into rain water as 
much ordinary salt as it will dissolve. 
This is probably the most commonly 
used solution among blacksmiths and 
toolsmiths. 


A solution that is used by many and _ 


is claimed to give excellent results, 
tho it is very poisonous and hence 
must be handled with great care, is 
made by dissolving three-fourths ounce 
of rock salt, one-half ounce of saltpe- 
ter, one-half ounce sal ammoniac and 
one-half ounce corrosive sublimate to 
each gallon of rain water. 

The John Deere Company, Moline, 
Iil., has quite complete directions for 
sharpening and tempering their plow 
shares which they will send to any of 
their users, and I think perhaps some 
of the other plow firms do the same. 
The following books will also be found 
helpful in blacksmith work: “Forge 
Practice,” by Bacon, $1.50, John Wiley 
& Sons, New York, N. Y.; “Forge 
Work,” by Ilgen, 80 cents, American 
Book Company, Chicago, Ill.; “Moé 
ern Blacksmithing,” by Holstrom, 
$1.50, F. J. Drake & Co., Chicago, III.; 
Farm Machinery and 


Equipment,” by Radebaugh, $2.75, 


Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau- = 


kee, Wis.—I. W. D. 
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| THE DAIRY 


i Our readers our invited to contribute the!r experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 


. 








Locating the Dairy Barn 
One of the first things to be decided 
i planning the barn is how and where 
1 be placed. Authorities as well 
ys practical farmers not 
ghether the barn should be set with 


it wil 


do agree 


the long way east and west or north | 


and south. If set with the long way 
east and west, the south side stalls re- 
give plenty of sunlight, too much if 
the cows are to face out. The north 
side of the building, however, receive 
no direct sunlight and it is almost im- 
possible to keep dairy stalls on that 
side clean and sanitary. If the barn is 
set with the long way north and south, 
it receives good direct sunlight both 
from the east and west, the latter be- 
ing quite strong. This sunlight ex- 
tends farther into the barn than if set 
the other way and is spread better 
over the whole floor space. Where 
poth sides of the barn are to be used 
for dairy stalls, it seems to me that 
there is no question but what the 
north and south arrangement is best. 
If any feed is to be stored on the 
ground floor, it might well be put on 
the north as a protection against the 
north winds. Where horses are also 
sheltered in the barn, it is usual to put 
their stalls at the north, since they 
need less protection against cold and 
more against heat than cows do. 
Some writers argue that the east 
and west arrangement is best because 
of the better shelter from north winds 
it gives to the exercise yard, but I 
doubt if there is anything to this. 
Our coldest winds come as much from 


the northwest and west as they do | 
from the north, so that the north and 
south setting would give as good shel- 


ter as the other. Protection from the 
winds must depend on good shelter 
belts on both the north and west, so 
that the cows can be free to move 


against the south or east sides of the 
barn. Until shelter belts are grown, 
it may be necessary to depend on 
straw sheds or other open types of 
shelter around the lot. 

The dairy barn should be _ either 
northwest, north or northeast of the 
house, if such an arrangement can be 
secured. If the stables are cleaned 
every day and the manure hauled 
away as fast as made, it would make 
but little difference as to the direc- 
tion; but this is more likely to be neg- 
lected during the busy crop season 
when the prevailing winds are from 
the southwest, west or south. In the 
colder season, when the winds are 
more likely to be from the northwest, 
West or northeast, smells do not de- 
velop so rapidly and even if they do 
our windows are usually closed and 
we do not notice them. If located in 
the proper direction, the distance is 
largely a matter of convenience. Us- 
ually it is not desirable to have it 
closer than 150 feet and if over 300 
feet, it becomes more of. a task to go 
back and forth and carry the milk if 
the separation and cooling is done at 
the house. 

Another point to be considered is the 
question of drainage of the dairy barn 
and lots. Either there should be a 
feneral slope, or else a reasonably 
hear outlet for tile drainage. Very 
much slepe is to be avoided on ac- 
count of the loss of fertility from 
Washing. 

The barn should not be so located 
aS to add to the fire risk of the farm- 
Stead. Sheds and other small build- 
mgs must be watched carefully as 
Possible carriers of a farm fire, and it 
may be advisable to move them if they 
interfere with the correct location of a 


_2ew barn,’ 





| bereulin tested cattle. 
| ing does more to injure the dairy busi- 
around the lot, rather than to huddle | 





— 


Other things being equal, it is prob- 
ably a little better to have the silo on 
the south side of the barn, as the heat 


absorbed during a sunshiny day would | 


keep the temperature several degrees 
higher during the night and there 
would be less tendency for the silage 
to freeze fast to the walls. 
better known methods of handling sil- 
age so as to prevent freezing, this in- 
fluence on freezing becomes of less 
importance, and the silo should be lo- 
cated wherever it will save the most 
time and labor in getting the silage 
into it and in feeding the silage out. 
Another article taking up other points 
in barn planning will appear in an 
early issue.—l. W. D 





Resolutions Passed by lowa 

. Buttermakers 

Two of the three resolutions that 
were passed jointly by the recent 
meeting of the Iowa Buttermakers’ As- 
sociation and the Creamery Secreta- 
ries’ and Managers’ Association are 
easily understandable but the third 
resolution may be the cause for con- 
siderable argument if Iowa makes 
much progress in marketing her but- 
ter under a definite standard. 


The first resolution condemned the 
recent position taken by the National 
Association of Retail Grocers in sup- 
port of a movement by the oleomar- 
garine interests to secure removal of 
the federal tax on colored oleomar- 
garine. Such action will, of course, 
be detrimental to dairy interests and 
should be condemned. 

The second resolution condemned 


| ; ; ‘ 
| the practice of some dairy firms fea- 


turing the possible danger to health of 
dairy products that are not properly 
processed or which are not from tu- 
Such advertis- 
ness than they do good for the par- 
ticular firm. 

The third resolution was aimed at 
the present practice of the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics issuing grade certificates on but- 
ter manufactured by certain cream- 
eries. It is the contention of the res- 
olution that such certificates, which 
are issued at 
where the butter is inspected, does not 
represent the grade of the butter 
when it reaches the consumer. 


Undoubtedly some changes. will 


| need to be worked out in the issuing 


of such certificates, but the primary 
purpose behind them is to help in the 
sale of high grade dairy products. In 
view of the interest taken in develop- 


| ing the Iowa brand, and the possibility 


| of 
| premium butter 


commercializing it so that 
may secure a better 


later 





With the | 





concentration points | 


premium than at the present time, we | 


wonder if all of the facts relative to 
the use of such inspection certificates 


| were considered when the resolution 


| Was passed. 





Temporarily, Iowa can 
not use these certificates, perhaps we 
never will, but should we condemn a 
method that helps to certify to the 
public in regard to the quality of a 
product? Would it not be a better 
plan to help change the methods used, 
adopt selling policies so that we could 
benefit by their use, rather than to 
condemn an inspection service that 
must be depended upon if we are to 
make much additional progress in es- 


tablishing high quality butter under | 


our own label or trade mark? 

In the sale of other types of perish- 
able commodities, inspection at point 
of crigin has proved to be of great 
help to the producers. There should 
be some way of working out the in- 
spection of butter and dairy products 
in a similar manner, 
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-..meed not rob you 
of Milk Profits, 


When such cow ail- 
mem as Barrenness, 
Retained Afterbirth, 
Abortion, Bunches, 
Scours, Lost Appetite, 
etc., threaten your 
profits, use Kow-Kare, 
as shown on each can. 
For thirty years this 
great regulator and 
remedy has been sav- 
ing money for cow 
owners—bringing ail- 
ing cows promptly 
back to health. No 
dairy barn should be 
without this famous 
home remedy for dis- 
orders of milk cows. 
Thousands of dairy- 
men find it the most 
dependable aid to cow 
health and profits. 


This winter you can say good-bye to 
many of the production losses you’ve 
faced year after year. Kow-Kare will 
change these losses into profits for 
you. When you pay for your first can 
of Kow-Kare you can depend upon 
getting back two or three times this 
cost out of the milk pail. 

The difference will be not so much 
in what you feed as in what happens 
after it is consumed. Few cows can 
assimilate and turn into milk all the 
dry rich feed they consume—with- 
out systematic conditioning. Kow- 
Kare keeps the digestion and milk- 
producing organs responsive. Heavy 
feeding is made safe—and profitable. 

Feed a tablespoonful of Kow-Kare 
with the grain one or two weeks each 
month. Note the fuller milk pails, 
the better looking cows, the improv 
appetites. This conditioning costs 
only a few cents per month per cow. 
It’s the biggest little investment you 
ever made. Try it on all your cows 
this winter. 


When Cows Freshen 


be sure to feed a tablespoonful of 
Kow-Kare in the feedings for two or 
three weeks before and after. You 
will call it the best health insurance 
you ever paid for. A better calf, a cow 
free from disorders so often arising at 
calving is worth spending many times 
what Kow-Kare will cost you. 

Feed dealers, general stores and 
druggists have Kow-Kare. Large size 
$1.25; 6 cans $6. 25; Small size 65c. If 
your dealer is not supplied we will 
mail, postpaid. Write for book,““More 
Milk from the Cows You Have.” 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 


Lyndonville, Vermont 


KOW-KARE 


Regulates and Conditions 








Home-Mix Your Own COMPLETE MINERAL 
With Kow-Kare you can easily mix your own complete 
mineral at a surprisingly low cost—a mixture of recog 
nized conditioning value. Simply mix 30 Ibs. salt, 30 O Ibs. 
finely-ground limestone, 30 lbs. steamed bone meal = 
four cans (large) Kow-Kare. 
hundred you will have an unbeatable mineral. 
Ibs. of this mixture to a ton of grain. 


For well 
se 50 























CUT FEED BILLS 


The Ge Roughage Mill grinds corn stalks or 
any other form of dry roughage. 

Makes good feed of ies 
It don't put more food v poug! 
it enables you to GET E v aERY “pit Oo ALUE 
THERE 18 IN IT—absol its out was! 
gives you more profit and bigger gains from 1 foods 
gown on your own farm. 
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write and 
find out all 
about it. 


GEHL BROS. 
MFG. CO. 
716 Se. Water St. 
et ae 











Bros. 
Wax Dilators to heal the inj 


sive troubles, lost 
ductive cows. 


Package sent FREE 


SERTED Moore Bros., Dept. N, Albany, N.Y. 











. PURPUL medicated 


At dealers 25c. 
1.00, or mailed postpaid. 





DES TANNED 
FREE 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Get Into the Three 
Crops a Year Game! 


Farm where the mild weather permits you 


to work the year around. Thousands of 
farmers are making good in the South who 
formerly eked out an existence in the 
North, where the cold and snow keptthem 
idle the better part of each year. 
Lands along the Missouri Pacific Lines 
offer youa new opportunityto make good, 
to enjoy life and greater advantages. 
take of the free 
help and advice furnished by a large staff 
of specially trained experts. 


Write Today for Facts: 


John T. Stinson, 

Director Agricultural Development 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Room 1208, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Send mc facts about New Farm Op- 
portunities. I am interested in know- 
about (check literature wanted.) 








White River Country of the 
Ozarks 


Crowley’s Ridge 

West Side Delta Country 
Southwest Louisiana 

The Lower Coast Country 

The Winter Garden 

The Lower Rio Grande Valiey 


HwUahoOW f 


Name 





Address 





















Fresh Frozen Caught Daily 


o %2@ 


Delicious, 
newly-caught fish. 

NONE BETTER, per pound 

Worring Bewst,. ate Sunitetan, Ded tote 


Ocean Pike........ 
Pickerel Round. ile Sicadou Dred iste 
Dressed.18c Salmon, Drad...... 17 
Pike Round.......15¢ Sablefish, Drad.. 160 
Dressed...... 16c HMalibat, Dred...... 20¢ 


24 hour shipments, wire-bound wooden boxes. Write 
for free illustrated price list TODAY. Attractive 
discount on large orders. 


NORTH SHORE FISH & FREIGHT co. 
DEPT. ULUTH, MINN. 





Absorbine will reduce in- 
flamed,swollen joints,sprains, 
bruises, soft bunches. Quickly 
heals boils, poll evil, quittor, 
fistula and infectedsores. Will 
not blister or remove hair. You} 
can work horse while using. ¥ 


$2.50 at druggists, or postpaid, 
Send for book 7-S free. 
files: “*Fistula read 


From our 

burst. Never saw anythin 7a 

- aoe 80 quickly. Wil not 
Absor 


ABSORBINE 


ME YOUNG. inc? MARK REG U MS Laman Ste Spring PaT OFF 
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Used the world over for. 
S. WELLS, Chemist 


enerations 


Y CITY, N. J. 





"tell w hides or furs for little or nothing. 
teltvalos. Lave then Sy cur moderp GUARANTESD 
de into Auto Boots, 


ag Do oO a 
Marshalltown, lowa 


H. Willard, Son & Co., Dept. 0, 

















STOCKADE 


(Continued from page 7) 


“Why, to end slavery for one thing, 
isn’t it?’ Minna was greatly startled. 
Silas Whipple had been an abolitionist, 
she knew, and his son Wayne an early 

| volunteer. 

“Oh, the damned niggers; they’re not 
worth fighting for. They're irresponsible 
as cattle. I've seen the last black skin I 








; at the far end of the island. 





ever want to see—I wish I could get clear 
away from them.” 

“The president—— 

‘Is a fool—or a politician; 
which; probably he’s both.” 

“Do you think, then, that he ought to 
see those men at Niagara—make peace?” 

“Not by any means. We've gone too far 
now—the only thing to do is to fight the 
war out to the end. And it’s got to be 
won. I haven’t one mornent of patience 
with anyone behind the lines who doesn’t 
see that, or do his part. I've got no use 
for Copperheads—they’re ten times worse 
than the secessionists themselves!” His 
tone was violent. “But the war in the 
first place was a horrible mistake.” 

“But Wayne—it’s so strange to hear you 
talk that way!” 

“Yes, I know. TIT don’t know what makes 
me—it’s foolish, I know. But to you I’m 
speaking my heart, clear out. It makes 
me feel better—you can’t tell how much. 
With father, mother, everybody else, it’s 
got to be the glory talk—you know the 
stuff. I'm sick of it. There's nothing 
glorious about the Wilderness, I can tell 
you that. This war is mud, and lice, and 
biood, and worms in the hardtack, and 
smells. . . . But I can’t say that at 
home. Lord, I'm glad you're here 
today, Minna. It's just saving me—to 
have a chance to tell the truth about how 
I feel, and all.” 


I don’t know 


HEY were back near the pier now. It 

was time for the afternoon parade, 
and chairs had been placed for the guests 
on a little knoll overlooking the parade 
ground. Minna watched Whipple's ex- 
pression, at once amused and tortured, as 
he watched the evolutions of the spruce 
new companies, the play of sunlight on 
shining rifles and spotless uniforms. In 
a few minutes the flag came down, and 
the evening gun sounded from the battery 
Then the 
officers were among them again, announc- 
ing that now the prisoners were to be fed, 
and that the guests would find it inter- 
esting to watch them from the wall as 
they received their rations. 

Whipple shuddered. ‘‘Let’s not join in 
making those men a spectacle,” he sug- 
gested, “Let’s go back on board in- 
stead.” 

“I'd rather, lots.” 


They followed the crowd toward the 
prison, but turned off at the pier. The 
boat was almost deserted. An engine- 


man was asleep in his room, his chair tilt- 
ed against the wall. They found seats far 
astern, where they could look straight 
down the bay anu out into Lake Erie. Far 
out, the white sails of a vessel caught the 
light, and still farther was the faint 
smudge of the smoke of a steamer. 


Whipple’s desire for confidence now 








\ 


seemed satisfied, and was gradually suc- 
ceeded by a mood in which it might have 
seemed that he regretted that he had 
said so much. He slouched in his chair 
beside Minna, staring as if hypnotized at 
the tumbling green water and out beyond 
to the bright horizon. His eyes were dull, 
and he seemd to give up his body and 
even his spirit to the sun and wind and 
warmth, in an excess of lassitude. Minna 
felt that she could understand this ex- 
hausted self-abandonment in a man who 
had lived with such terrific intensity for 
so many months; and she fell silent, too, 
the fascination of the moving water, the 
tilting planes of lucent color, dominating 
her more and more. 


So they sat strangely, while evening 
came. Supper was served ashore, and 
Minna heard the tinkle of silver and of 


and even caught a whiff of steak 
and coffee. But Whipple, sunk in a tor- 
por almost as profound as sleep, did not 
notice; and altho she was hungry, and a 
good deal vexed at missing this part of 
the festivity, Minna did not disturb him. 


voices, 


E ROUSED himself suddenly when the 

others began to come on board, but 
seemed unconscious of the fact that a 
mealtime had elapsed. From the stockade 
shone the lights of bivouac fires now thru 
the dusk, and Minna could see a tortured 
look in Whipple’s eyes as they caught the 
glare. He rose, taking her arm almost 
roughly, and led her forward to the ex- 
treme bow of the boat, away from the 
chattering, laughing picnickers who were 
crowding aboard for the return trip to 
Sandusky. 

Minna was suddenly conscious that his 
hand on her arm was trembling; and as 
she gently turned from him to look back 
toward the lights of Sandusky, a physical 
reaction of such intensity shook him that 
she almost expected to be clasped in his 
arms. His mood of depression had been 
succeeded by one of extreme sensitive- 
ness; and as he stood beside her, Minna 
was aware of a desire for her such as 
she had never experienced before; and 
she was at once a little shocked and 
frightened, and keenly gratified. 

Still he had nothing to say. He did 
not suggest their joining the dancers on 
the after-deck, as she hoped that he 
would; and when the party broke up at 
the Sandusky dock, after a slow ride 
thru the cool midnight, his manner to- 
ward her in the presence of the others 
was almost cold. 

On the walk toward her home, he was 
silent, and still silent as they stood on the 
tiny front stoop, where the spicy fragrance 
of a climbing rose filled the moonlight. 
Then he broke all at once into a confused 
and diffident apology. ‘“‘I expect you think 
I'm a crazy man,” he said suddenly. ‘I 
guess I am. There’s no reason why I 
shouldn't be. You've been awfully good 
to me today. You can’t guess how much 
it has meant to me to be with you.’ He 
stood very close to her, and again that 
wave of acute desire swept over his face 
as he touched her hand, leaving it tragic. 
He bowed swiftly and was gone. 

(Continued next week) 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by lamers W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Who Stole the Eggs of Mrs. Grouse? 


Someone stole all of Mrs. Grouse’s eggs. 
Peter Rabbit saw Jimmy Skunk's tracks 
around the'nest, and he and Johnny Chuck 
noticed egg stains on Jimmy’s coat, so all 
the little people consider Jimmy the thief 
and will have nothing to do with him. 
This worries Jimmy greatly, for he does 
not know why they treat him so. 


Jimmy Skunk’s thoughts were anything 
but pleasant thoughts as one day he start- 
ed down the Crooked Little Path to the 
Green Meadows. Jimmy is naturally a 
lazy, good-natured, happy little fellow, and 
ready to make friends with anyone. This 
treatment he was receiving was more 
than he could bear. “If I only knew what 
it is all about!” he muttered to himself. 

Just then he heard same voices over 
behind a bush, and he thought he heard 
his own name. He stopped to listen. Of 
course, this wasn’t a nice thing to do, but 
when Jimmy heard his own name, he just 
had to try to hear more. 

“IT tell you I saw his tracks all around 
the nest of Mrs. Grouse, and I saw egg 
stain on the front of his coat!” It was 
Peter Rabbit who was speaking. 

A great light broke over Jimmy Skunk. 
So that was what the matter was, and 
why they turned their backs on him and 
called him a thief! They thought that he 
was the one who had stolen the eggs of 
Mrs. Grouse! What right had they to 
think it? Jimmy grew indignant. Then 
he thought of what he had heard Peter 





Rabbit say. Jimmy gave a long whistle 
and sat down to think. 

It certainly did look bad. He had been 
around the nest the very morning that 
the eggs were stolen. He remembered 
looking for beetles under an old log right 
back of where Mrs. Grouse had been sit- 
ting. And he had spilled egg on his coat, 
and then been in such a hurry to get 
home that he had not taken time to wash 
it off. But the egg came from Farmer 
Brown’s hen house. 

“IT guess I don’t blame them much, after 
all,” said Jimmy, as he thought it all 
over. “And I guess that the only way I 
can prove that it wasn’t me is to find 
out who it was.” 

Now that Jimmy knew what the trouble 
was, he made up his mind that he would 
just turn policeman and find out who 
really did steal the eggs. He sat down to 
think it all over. 

“Peter Rabbit doesn’t eat eggs, and 
neither does Johnny Chuck,” said Jimmy. 
“Danny Meadow Mouse might eat a wee, 
wee one, but he never could have stolen 
all those of Mrs. Grouse. Goodness, no!” 
Jimmy laughed at the thought. “Striped 
Chipmunk couldn’t have done it, and 
Chatterer the Red Squirrel couldn’t have 
kept still about it. It might have been 
Billy Mink or——"’ Jimmy Skunk drew a 
long breath, and then he sprang to his 
feet. “I believe that is just who it is!” 
he exclaimed. 

Now Jimmy Skunk naturally is lazy, 





but this time he acted promptly. He 
brushed his coat carefully, and made him- 
self as fine as he could. Then he started 
out to make some calls. He first stopped 
at Johnny Chuck’s house, but Johnny 
had seen him coming, and when Jimmy 
knocked. Johnny pretended that he wasn't 
at home. Jimmy grinned and went on, 
At almost every house he was treated in 
just the same way. When he had called, 
or tried to call, on most of the little peo- 
ple of the Green Meadows and the Green 
Forest, he had made up his mind that 
none of these was the thief, for it was 
plain to see that they all held him guilty, 

Jimmy chuckled to himself as he thought 
over the way he had been received. “Well, 
anyway, I khow now who it wasn’t, and 
that is something; now to find out who 
it was!” said he, as he started for the 
Laughing Brook. 

Coming down the Laughing Brook from 
the Smiling Pool he met Billy Mink. Billy 
had a fat trout which he was taking home, 
He laid it down to say “Howdy” to Jim- 
my Skunk, for Billy Mink is so often in 
mischief that he can. not afford to turn 
his back on others. Besides, he is a sort 
of second cousin to Jimmy Skunk. 

“Howdy,” said Jimmy Skunk. “I sup- 
pose that your storehouse is full of fat 
trout, Billy Mink?” 

Billy scowled. “It was,” he_ replied, 
“but that thieving cousin of ours, Shadow 
the Weasel, stole from it yesterday. I 
caught him, and I guess he wishes now 
that he hadn’t. He isn’t smart enough 
to catch his own fish, so he steals from 
his own cousins.” 

“IT thought Shadow the Weasel 
gone on a long journey,” said Jimmy. 

“‘He’s been back a week,” replied Billy 
Mink, shortly. ‘‘Well, I must be going. 
Good-bye.” 

(Concluded next week) 
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MAKES THIRD WORLD RECORD CORN 
YIELD 


Ira C. Marshall, of Ohio, is apparently 
the holder of the world’s record in corn 
production this year for the third year in 
succession, with a yield of 157.77 bushels 
to the acre on a ten-acre plot. He won 
the world’s record last year with a yield 
of 168.66 bushels, and in 1925 with 160.01 
bushels. The 157.77-bushel figure is cor- 
rected to a basis of 20 per cent moisture 
content. The actual field measure is 168.06 
bushels an acre. No other Ohio record ap- 
proaches Marshall’s performance. An In- 
diana grower produced 152 bushels to the 
acre, but this figure has not been cor- 
rected for moisture content. 

The cool, moist weather of August re- 
duced the yield this year, according to W. 
E. Hanger and E. P. Reed, crops special- 
ists in the extension service of Ohio State 
University, who checked and tested the 
yield. 

The corn was grown on a farm owned 
by Ben Connor, Ada, Ohio, a banker. The 
soil is black, almost muck, and is tile 
drained. It has been in alfalfa for the 
past two years. There was an average of 
three and one-half stalks to each hill. 
The rows were 34 inches apart and the hills 
33 inches apart in the rows. The ears 
averaged eight ounces each, but made up 
for small size by their number. 

Marshall grows corn of the Clarage va- 
riety, developed by the late F. E. BEichel- 
berger, of Fayette county. This year, in- 
stead of feeding stock, he proposes to sell 
his corn for seed and on the cash market 








SHETLAND ASSOCIATION MEETING 


| The Shetland Pony Association at the 
recent meeting at Chicago elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

T. E. Simpson, Omaha, Neb., president; 
Fred Huyler, Gladstone, N. Y., vice-pres- 
ident; Miss Julia M. Wade, Lafayette, 
Ind., secretary and treasurer. 

At this meeting it was decided to re- 
duce the height limit of Shetland ponies. 
They are now to be considered non-stand- 
ard if they exceed forty-four inches, 
while the old classification calls for not 
to exceed forty-six inches. Judging in 
the future is to be done on the following 
basis: Height and style will be consid- 
ered first, action second, dash and speed 
third. 





NEW BARLEY BULLETIN 

Illinois and eastern Iowa readers who 
are interested in the growing of barley 
should send for the new Illinois bulletin 
dealing with “Varieties of Barley for IIli- 
nois.” This bulletin, which deals pri- 
marily with the results of tests of dif- 
ferent varieties in different parts of Illi- 
nois, also gives the results of comparative 
tests between barley, oats and a mixture 
of the two grains secded together. Those 
interested should address the Illinois Ag- 
ridultural Experiment Station, Urbana. 
and request Bulletin 297, “Varieties of 
Barley for Illinois.’’ 





CANADIAN SWEET CREAM TO 
ENGLAND 


During the last three or four years there 
has been a rapid increase in the distance 
sweet cream and milk are shipped. Sweet 
cream from Iowa is being regularly sent 
te Philadelphia and New York, and ship- 
ments from Kansas have been made to 
Boston. Now the Canadian agricultural 
authorities report that during the last two 
| years shipments of sweet cream have 

been sent to England. These shipments 
| have been satisfactory. 
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to you — 


we want to give 
an old fashioned 
greeting fora 


Merry 
Christmas 


with the sincere 
wish that you and 
yours will find a 
new and greater 
happiness in the 
spirit of the holi- 
days. 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ 
Hardware Men 











Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The burning question of the 
hour is, ‘Who will get up and 
start the fire?’ ”’ 











SOUNDED LIKE IT 

Recruiting Sergeant: “Can’t speak 
name an’ what branch of the service do 
you want to join?” 

Perkins (who stutters): ‘‘Pup-p-p-p-p- 
puppp-p—” 

Recruiting Sergeant: “Can’t speak 
English and wants to join the machine- 
gun corps.” 


IN DETAIL 

A colored laborer, doing a hauling job, 
was informed that he could not get his 
money until he had submitted an item- 
ized statement. After much meditation 
he evolved the following bill: 

“3 comes and 3 goes at 4 bits a went 
—$3.” 


COMPLETING THE PICTURE 

A negro rector was preaching on the 
horrors of hell and when he finished the 
phrase, ‘‘And there shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth,’”’ there was a sudden 
burst of emotion in the front pew. 

“What’s the matter, Myriah?’’ he asked. 

“Dere, sah, I’se ain’t got no teeth,” 
Myriah said. 

“Teeth will be furnished,” he added. 

SOUNDS REASONABLE 

“T got it at last!” shrieked the inventor. 
*T’ll make a fortune.” 

“What is it this time?’ asked the 
friend. 

“Just a little device, but it will bring in 
millions. Every church in the country 
will buy one. It’s a collecting box with 
different slots for different coins. AH 
silver money falls on velvet, while cop- 
pers drop on a big bell.”’ 


KNEW WILLIE’S CAPACITY 

Mother: “Now, Jimmy, suppose you 
were to hand Willie a plate with a large 
and small piece of cake on it, wouldn’t 
you tell him to take the larger piece?” 

Jimmy: ‘‘No.’’ " 

Mother: “Why not?” 

Jimmy: ‘Because it wouldn’t “be nec- 
essary!” 


SOMETHING TO EAT, ANYHOW 

His wife had gone to visit her mother, 
and had telephoned that she would not be 
returning until the morning. 

When she got back she said to her hus- 
band: ‘You managed to find something 
to eat last night, didn’t you, dear?” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, cheerily. ‘I had 
the steak that was in the pantry and 
fried it with some onions that I found 
in the cellar.” 

“Onions!” she gasped, ‘‘Darling, you’ve 
eaten my bulbs!” 


ANOTHER SAMSON 

“Look, daddy,’ exclaimed ‘the proud 
six-year-old son of a farmer, “I pulled up 
this stalk of corn all by myself.’’ 

“My, but you’re. strong,’”’ remarked 
father. 

‘I guess I am, daddy; the whole world 
had hold of the other end of the stalk.” 


TRIPLICATES 
A local politician was called up at his 
office recently and notified that his wife 
had presented him with triplicates. He 
was silent for a moment, and_ then 
boomed forth: ‘I demand a recount.” 


HOLDING HIS OWN 

“Whatever you tell a man goes into one 
ear and out of the other,” angrily snapped 
the wife because her husband had forgot- 
ten to mail a letter. 

“Yes,” he retorted, “and whatever you 
tell a woman goes in at both ears and 
comes out of her mouth.” 





OR HOW MUCH? 
A woman’s holiday problem is not so 
much where to go as what to wear te 
go in. 


SLIGHTLY NERVOUS 


An English barrister, after a particu- 
larly trying day, came home with his 
nerves on edge, and at once sought refuge 
in his own study, well away from the 
noises of the household machinery. 

He sat down by his fire and was grad- 
ually getting calmed down when the cat, 
which had been sitting there, too, got up 
slowly and walked across the room. 

The master turned on her and said in- 
dignantly: ‘“‘Now, what are you stamp- 
ing around here for?’ 


PROPRIETY 


“Is he a consistent man?” 

“TI should say so. He dresses up every 
Sunday before he tunes in the church 
service.” 

















The Best Christmas Gift! 


Biggest Value for So Little Cost 


$1.00 for One Subcription 
$2.25 for Three 


YEARLY subscription ot Wallaces’ Farmer makes 

a splendid gift for any friend who lives on a farm. 
Each week for the entire year its welcome visit will be a 
reminder of your good-will and thoughtfulness. 


NOWHERE else can you buy so sensible a gift and 

so much genuine value for the money. It furnishes 
the entire family information and inspiration to meet 
the daily problems of farm and home. It is indeed a 
happy solution of the annual Christmas problem. 


OR three or more subscriptions ordered at one time, 

the special club rate is only 75c each. Why not re- 

member a few friends and renew your own subscrip- 
tion at this time? 


To each gift-subscription we send a special 
Christmas message announcing the gift and 
bearing your name and Holiday Greetings. 





WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa. 


year to the following friends: 


DONG ivi cnt ccasocicdesssncccncetntshesesesstaigntions UE Bao ccicenunciatiticinnes State.........000 Deacecass 
Name........ ROE ine saasecanatsnkaiiidcnns DR iisciccsiins ae 
Name han aia cinachatnstbtaapaniibedes ee ae 


and mail to each address the Special Christmas Message announcing 


that this subscription is a Christmas Remembrance from me. 


Name of Sender............ cudaabaaibcaeasneses ; I ernieciisaieiatt 
Town. ei ircssstscdsttnctditttacsntnsics R.-F. B......... 
Are you also including your own renewal? [] Yes 

1 No 
Amount enclosed, §.........0..000000 (J Check [) Money Order [j Bank Draft 





Christmas Gift Orders 


Gentlemen: Please send Wallaces’ Farmer each week for one 














(You may add additional names on any plain paper) 
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Fresh From the Country 














IOWA 
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Southern—Marion County, 
Crops here were good this year. Weather 
dry. Most of the corn gathered. Some flu 
among hogs. . Quite a few hogs, but not 
many cattle in the country in feed lots.— 
Ira S. Huffman. 

Western—Guthrie County, Dec. 16— 
There is probably 10 per cent of the corn 
yet to pick. Yields were not as large as 
estimated. Quite a few starting to feed 
cattle. Some losses of horses and cattle 
from corn stalk disease. Public sales are 
just starting. Twenty cars of livestock 
were sent out from here last week. Ship- 
ping associations having larger propor- 
tion. In general, there is a better feeling 
as to economic conditions. Cream 47 
cents.—C. H. Taylor. 

Centrai—Tama County, Dec. 16—Corn 
husking practically completed. A few 
fields were caught in recent snow storm. 
Grain moving out fairly fast. Livestock 
in very good shape. Fall pigs are looking 
quite promising. Cattle fair, but several 
have been lost by disease this fall. Poultry 
and cream trade holding its own. Roads 
fairly good.—Lacey Darnell. 

Southern—Union County, Dec. 16—Some 
corn shucking remains to be done, and 
the December weather has been none too 
good to finish the job. We had a blizzard 
the 7th, and the temperature down to 12 
below zero, a drop of 52 degrees in less 
than 24 hours. Not much snow, however. 
Cecn is selling as high as 80 cents a bush- 
el. Very little oats for sale, and what 
there is is being held for 50 cents a bush- 
el. Not many farm sales.—Vernon Rayl. 

Eastern—Dubuque County, Dec. 14—Ex- 
ceedingly cold for past week. December 8 
very cold, with strong wind all day and 
night. Corn all husked; a poor grade. 
Hogs going to market every day; not in 
selling condition as in former years. Many 
farmers getting supply of corn shipped 
in. Poultry market fair.—M. C. Slattery. 

Southeastern—Washington County, Dec 
12—Morning temperatures for past week 
ranged from 7 up to 42. Much cloudy 
weather, little precipitation. Health of 
community good. Some corn in the fields. 
Some corn being shipped in at 90 cents. 
Hliome crop only moderate in feeding qual- 
ity. —J. J. McConnell. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, 
About 18 below zero today; stormy and 
cold yesterday. Cattle that had shelter 
used it all day. About a week of real 
snappy winter before that. December 7, 
a bad blizzard; all it lacked to make it 
one of the worst oldtimers was more 
snow; thanks that the loose snow 
was not available. Most roads open. Hogs 
going to market light. Not many eggs.— 
Ik. A. McMillin. 


Dec. 16— 


loose 


Dec. 3—- 


ILLINOIS 
Eastern—Vermilion 
Having lots of rain. It 
again this morning. 
corn shucked the last two 
done yet. Fields are soft; 
ankle deep. Corn wet, 


weather to husk corn. 
soft to market or crib. 


xX. ¥. Z. 





NEBRASKA 


out. No corn 
healthy. 
on track at Benwyn. 
it costs about 60 per cen 


sales. 
stick another year.—H. R. 


in a critical condition, 
against 
does not come soon, 


been shelled. 


INDIANA 
South-Central—Lawrence 
16—Three days of rain fol 
freeze; fields a sea of mud 


down and in bad condition. 
acres overflowed by White 
merous creeks. 
in county. Fat hogs aroun 
tle from 4 cents up, eggs 


KANSAS 


Those not done are- mak 
with it now. 
a lot. No frost in the 
what has gone in during 
days. The ground was dr 
freeze 





ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Every car should be equipped with one 


County, 
looks 
Has been very little 


about 


have robbed many of their work. 
tion very bad for most farmers. 
buying corn at the beginning of winter.— 


Central—Chester County, 
weather is very cold; mercury ranges from 
30 above to 19 below zero. 
stalk disease. 
Local Grange has car of lumber 
With freight paid 


does lumber from local yards. 
Every one satisfied; 


it by winter killing 
Corn picking is 90 
per cent completed and much has already 
Quality is good, but it still 
contains a lot of moisture.—Albert Miksch. 


much during the cold 


Dee. 15— 
like rain 


weeks. Nobody 
a man goes in 
all down. 


Wheat looks fair, only where the water 
was over it is thin. New eorn 70 cent? 
and none going in. Chickens 20 cents, 
eggs 52 cents, cream 49 cents. Dirt roads 
are bad.—Elmer Varner. 
Southern—Wabash County, Dec. 13~ 
Changeable weather. Rain, mist, snow, 
sleet, then sunshine and warm. Poor 


Bottom corn too 
Now high waters 


Situa- 
Many 


Dec. 16—The 
Corn mostly 
All stock 


t as much as 
No public 
_ all going to 
H. Williams. 


nd below zero 


Centrai—Platte County, Dec. 16—Decem- 
ber has been very cold a 
thus far. 


No moisture to speak of since 
late in September leaves the winter wheat 
with strong odds 


if moisture 


County, Dec. 
lowing a hard 
. Most of the 


corn crop out in fields; most of it blown 


Hundreds of 
river and nue 


An epidemic of smallpox 


d 8 cents, cat- 
42 cents, but 


very scarce.—Clarence Scoggan, 


Northeastern—Brown County, Dec. 16— 
Over three-fourths of the husking is done. 


ing fast time 


They are the ones having 


ground except 
the past two 
y and did not 
weather of 





} at Ames, 


No corn is being sold on the 
market yet. Some feeding is being done. 
More hay than for several years. Lots of 
feed in field for stock. The corn made a 
good yield. The general average was from 
50 to 60 bushels. It was of a good quale 
ity. Not very many farm sales.—M. J. 
Geer. 


a week ago. 





BLUNT NAILS DON’T SPLIT WOOD 


It has been found by the United States 
forest products laboratory at the Univer- 
sity of Wiseonsin that a blunt-pointed 
nail does not split wood so badly as do 
the ordinary pointed ones. This is illus- 
trated by the case of a maker of kitchen 
mops and other equipment. The difficulty 
lay in the fact that splitting occurred 
when wire nails of requisite gauge were 
driven near the ends of mop handles as 
a part of the operation of attaching the 
metal parts. Following a suggestion re- 
ceived in correspondence with the forest 
products laboratory, blunt-pointed nails 
were substituted for the sharp-pointed 
nails previously used, and splitting was 
almost entirely eliminated. In a test run 
of 1,200 handles, only two were split, and 
these were successfully re-nailed at a 
right-angle to the plane of cleavage. In 
other tests, the split handles amounted 
to only one-half of one per cent or less. 

The reason for the reduction in split- 
ting with the use of blunt-pointed nails is 
found in the fact that the blunt points 
cuts and breaks thru the wood fibers in- 
stead of wedging them apart, as does the 
sharper nail. The blunt nail has a fairly 
lower resistance to withdrawal, but in 
this respect it will probably stand com- 
parison with a sharp nail that has caused 
splitting as it was driven. Boring holes 
for the nails will remove the danger from 
splitting, but such nails have practically 
no holding power. 





USING HONEY AS AN ANTI-FREEZE 


A subscriber writes us as to the effi- 
ciency and safety of honey as an anti- 
freeze for automobiles. A large number 
of our readers have used this with satis- 
factory results in all kinds of cars, tho a 
few have had some trouble. 

Most of our subscribers who have tried 
honey as an anti-freeze have used a 50-50 
solution satisfactorily, altho I have noted 
that one agricultural experiment station 
recommends a solution of 71 per cent hon- 
ey and 29 per cent water as being safe. 
Recently I mixed up several cans of dif- 


ferent strength, to see just what they 
would do. At about or 10 degrees below 
zero, the 50-50 solution froze ift¥o a 


mushy ice and at 20 below zero, one could 
still poke his finger into the ice, so that 
I do not believe there would be much dan- 
ger in using the 50-50 solution. The 71-29 
solution showed only traces of freezing at 
20 below. 

Professor Shane, of Iowa State College, 
has done considerable experi- 





ee 
mental work with honey as an anti-freeze 
He says that the_honey mixture may hg 
used with perfect safety, providing the 
solution is not weaker than half and hajf 
honey and water by volume. Professop 
Shane’s present study is being made oy 
the use of honey mixture in cars operateg 
under ordinary conditions by their owners 

Altho the honey mixture will freeze a 
a few degrees below zero, no harm ywijj 
be done to the cooling system, for whey 
the honey mixture freezes it takes on the 
consistency of ice cream and is yielding 
in character. An advantage which honey 
has over alcohol is that when evapora. 
tion takes place with a honey mixture, 
the water passes off, leaving the honey. 
whereas alcohol evaporates before water. 

In very cold weather, the engine must 
be allowed to heat before starting out, 
because the honey mixture will not circy. 
late until it becomes warm. Also there 
appears to be a strong tendency for honey 
to leak, especially around the pump stuff. 
ing boxes. It has been observed in one ip. 
stance that the repeated overheating of 
the engine caused candy-like deposits ip 
the radiator. However, these were re. 
moved by washing with a hose. 

The honey anti-freeze mixture is pre. 
pared by boiling honey and water, in equa] 
amounts by volume, for a few minutes 
and then skimming off the resulting scum, 
The specific gravity of such a mixture 
should be about 1.220. While Professo; 
Shane is not ready to say that this solv. 
tion will prove altogether satisfactory, he 
is convinced that no damage will result 
to the car by freezing. The honey mix. 
ture should be drained off immediately 
after danger of freezing is past in the 
spring, because it is possible that in warm 
weather the sugar in the honey may de- 
compose to form acetic acid, which at- 
tacks the metal of the cooling system. 

D. 





HANDLING ABORTION DISEASES OF 
FARM ANIMALS 


Stock raisers who suspect that they 
have contagious abortion disease in their 
livestock can make sure of the fact by 
having their veterinarians take a blood 
sample from each anima! and make agglu- 
tination tests of the sample. If the ani- 
mals react, the farmer can do either of 
two things—sell the reactors for slaugh- 
ter, or isolate them entirely away from 
the other animals on the farm and kee 
them there until they no longer react to 
the agglutination test. 

Abortion is often brought into the herd 
by recently purchased infected, pregnant 
animals, and is spread in the herd by 
centamination of the surroundings by dis- 
charges of the affected animals. It is 
generally believed that the most common 
way of contracting this disease is by tak- 
ing the infection into the body with the 
feed or water. Feed purchased from a farm 
where this disease is present may be the 
cause of it breaking out in a new herd, 
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OF CARS SO!COUL 


LAST WEEK WHEN | PARKEDHERE 
IN TOWN | FOUND THE OLD BOAT 
SQUEEZED IN BETWEEN A COUPLE 










ONT GET 




















BuT I'LL FOOL'EM THIS TIME FUL 
Just SET THIS WOODEN HYDRANT 
JHAT | MADE, ON THE CURG 

IN FRONT OF MY CAR! 





-_—_ 


NOw IF ANYONE PARKS 
THERE THEY'LL GET 
PINCHED! 
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Tell it to the judge, Al 








FRONT OF ME! 











~AUS EAKE WATER HYDRANT 





I'LLSTOW THESE curisnvacirT\ 
AWAY. THEN I'LL PuT MY FAKE FIRE 
HYORANT. INTHE CAR ANDGO 


HOME! THAT OLD WATER PLUG 
SURE DID THE BUSINESS, THERES 


A NICE OPEN SPACE IN 


WHICH PREVENTS SOMEONE PARKING IN- FRONT OF 
HIS CAR— 










WHAT'S THAT RED TICKET 
ON MY WIND SHIELD ? 
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MARKETS | 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 146 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
rent of the same time iast vear. Now £0 
dow n over the list and see which products 
ire above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
eggs, hides and copper are decidedly be- 
low the general price level. In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 











stance, 





















































MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 


cates a price of $9.20 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 


sides indicate a price of $8.55 for heavy 
hogs next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
December 3, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five- 
year average for the corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 79 per cent. grain 
93 per cent, livestock 88 per cent, lum- 
ber 92 per cent, ore 86 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 102 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 

















Omaha 
| Sanene City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef | 


steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) | 





























































































































vance as much as other products is due Ghotwe- 
to overproduction. Last week ....;:. 
Sa Week before 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL Good— res 
EGE WGK -6cnsvice 
© & o . Week before 
elSi ole Medium— | 
th © be Last week ......+.+¢.-|10.88 11.62|10.68 
Pep pogo Week before ........./11.25 12.12;11.00 
Soa Pas Common— | 
Oem] Ome BMGE WOW ocvcccicuswes 7.88, 9.00) 7.80 
se sg° Week before ......... 8.00, 9.12, 7.88 
hi a8] ao Light weight beef steers | | 
Fisher's index number ...... 146 98 Gide ae See | | 
TTLE—At Chicago Last week ............|16.00 16.75/16.90 
— Se s Week before ecco e of 16.75/17.75/16.75 
1,200-pound fat cattle ...... 191 136 Medium and good-— i ; 
100-pound fat cattle ...... 93 124  aat wool 12.00 13.12'12.18 
Canners and cutters ........ 170 122 Wéak tetoen ..2. cco. 12.50/13.88 12.62 
Feeders ....-- ELE ee CT Te 204 140 Cinanion REAPS . | 
H —At Chicago Last week ............| 7%.88] 9.00) 7.80 
ee = 8 7 Week before .........| 8.00; 9.12] 7.88 
Heavy hogs 114 73 Butcher cattle— | | 
jeht hogs ..<. 113 i1 anifars 
lg ota Chaat 2 ee Last week ............/11.88/12.25|11.88 
pows_(romg®) i Week before 2.21.01. 12.25 13.00/12.50 
= Cows— 
seers Soteaee my BEG WEEN cncdosnaee ma | 9.75'10.50| 9.50 
MW. Va cacctlleme aeteaieesan eas | 174 116 Wtcat Hatdes 2... 10.12'11.00) 9.30 
WOOL AND HIDES Bulls— | 
> EGR WOO ccs tc ceeen 
Quarter blood wool at Boston 153 112 Wook thafors | 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 132 63 | Canness and cutters—_ 
GRAIN | —— Ph iced 
= | reTore Pi ; 
At Chicago— al a | and feeders 
Corn, Me. 2 MeeOe 2 occ csceccs 136) 115 Saat “weeWe 2. cs ccs 
Oats, No. 2 white ......<..- ool 126 111 Weak fidtocs 2... 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...-.cceces 121 98 Cows and heifers— | 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 112 89 3 Last week | 
On lowa Farms— Took cea eet 
Pork sesanas Teed acyisnacenin 139! 118 Week _before_------->: 
eee ee er re eee eT 118 116 HOGS 
e Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
rot th tere = - Last week on maeecwes | 8.08! 8.38) 8.02 
Cotte nseed meal, at Milw’kee 151 157 Week before .... li... 8.50) 8.68! 8.40 
| ed meal, at Milwaukee. 146 108 | wredium (200-250 lbs.)— | | 
tran, at Kansas City ....... 14a 119 LAKE WOOGIE. -.02. Sarees 8.28! 8.02 
Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 143 118 | We ek before cay 8.68) 8.45 
re Light (150-200 Ibs. es | 
= HAY i s gues . f 7.98) 7.90 
: > Last Vv | rere eéeeee 7 
1 timothy, at Chicago... 101 82 | Week before ......... 8.30! 8.30 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 119 96 Licht lichts (130-150 ibs.) 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS | np A a a a oe ee 
—— ee } ,GeeK erore bee ‘. 4-00 
Butter, at PIGHEO os sccnccs 146 94 | Smooth and rough heavy j 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 193 80 packing sows (250 Ibs. | | 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ..| 8 73 | up)— | | 
Cotton, at New York ........- 143 153 | haat Week cos. ccccwock | 7.45! 6.92 
Lig 4a a eee 126 93 | Week before ......... 7.75| 7.32 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago | ls SF ak down )— 7 el 76 
ras aenet — aeT ik tena eae ee 
108 a Stock pigs | | | 
148 29 | Woe WOON 2c ec céntees UF eee | 7.88 
14% 8s | Week before ......... A eee eS 
| SHEEP 
' —— 
29 4 | Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | } | 
1 114 - } 
Oats— } medium to prime— | | 
115 112 Last week ..... Peery 13.00/13.50/12.7 
Week before ...cc«es. 13.20 13.95\13.22 
108 94 | Lambs, culls and common 
} Last week Saeudes .--/10.00'10.88| 9.62 
Week tefore ......<.. 10.38 11.00/10.12 
111 100 - A A 
114 102 | Yearling wethers, medium | | { 
zie , to prime— | 
. ‘ a 29 LASt Week. ...cse na he ea | 9.62'10.75| 9.50 
UATY seeeeeeeeeeeseeress 10$ 82 Wack Hatie 9.62/11.08110.25 
Ssaer aed etaiview naib ne weiaes 106] 84 , : H 
- Ewes, medium to choice— 
INDUSTRIAL propucTrs Last —— kaed Waaeans | ae ee 5.62 
‘oke, at Connellsville .......- 70 79 Week before ......... 5.62 -00) 5.62 
Pig x at Birmina teu ees 111 go | Feeder lambs, medium to | 
‘opper, at New York ....... 88 104 | a ogee 12.38 13.62/12.25 
ima aa = ‘| Week before 1.12.1 117/12/88 13.88!12.50 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- | NOTE Unless otherwise stated, all 
a a ae eat 166) 91 classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
Yellow Pine (southern) | erage of prices from common to choice. 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 159) 88 HAY 
Yellow Pine (southern) | | canes 
£ gol and 2 B (finish). 189} 84 aaa Say sai 
enbie Sanit soe odes as 139 91 > 
FINANCIAL a 
Bank clearings, per capita, | = 21 8 
utside of New York, | =z po § 
month of November ....... 231 107 | & ein 
Interest, 60 to 90 day wane, | O oe is) 
New DURMING os cco-eeiate-wacaasse 84 87 . J 
Industrial stockS 1........... 274| 124 | Mixed clover No. 1— a eRe 
allroad StOCKS ......60<0e0 = 117 aASt WEEK .reccccccccelecee 19.75'17.50 
cee Week before ......0c0\0000+!10.75/17.50 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on Last week hae cua dia doltdneestaa eas 18.00 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are | Wack BOMOTO. 65. licccclioceclsoces 17.50 
+9 per cent of pre-war normal, and on | ajfalfa, choice— | 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- | Last week ...cccccceee!20.50'22.00 
railroad workman is now getting | Week before ......+..120.50/21.50 
out 63.8 cents an hour, as compared | ajfalfa, No. 1— | 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per | Last week .........../19.50/20.25} 
cent of the pre-war normal. Week before ........./19.50 19.75 
FARM- HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- | Alfalfa, standard— oe 1 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent | Last week ..... coeeee/17.00/18.25) 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand | Week before ........- |17.00'18.00| 
ee are not nearly so far above pre- | Alfalfa, No. 2— J net 
war as city labor. Last week va ala waecoiaard 12.50 15.50 
FARM LAND—Iowa tand is approximately i Week Before ......... 12.50 15.56 
ne per cent of pre-war normal, and land = t ae pete | 7.50! 8.50/10.50 
e { sat ee ee ee es « 6.00 . 
nerally in the twelve north-central aati Rageiin oo vB) 775 11.00 


States is about 110 per cent. 
















































GRAIN 
= o 
Ps os » = 
} @ 2 
,| 418] 8 
an & it n 
o £ cS oe 
| o ° x Qa 
Corn, No. 2Y— | | 
Last week ....| .89%] .89 | .82 
Week before ..| .93 || .8214| .8554 
Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week . 88% rts 79 
Week before --| 91%! . 1%4| “83% 81 
Corn, No. 4Y¥— | 
Last week ....! .87%| .76 | .76 | .76% 
Week before | .89%4| .79 | .79%4| .78%2 
Oats | | | 
Last week ....| 56% 52 | .55 | .51% 
Week before ..!| .55%| .51 | .5454| .50% 
nriey — } 

Last week ....| .91 -82%4| .81 | 
ny before ..| .91 | .80 | .79%| 
Tos week ../1.06%! .9814] .98 | 
Week before ../1.10%6/1.00 [| .9914| 

Wheat, No. 2 hard 
Last week ..../1.28146/1.26 [1.28 [1.23 
Week before ..!1.31 1.2614 /|1.28%, |1.23 
FEEDS 
~> n 4 
gi sis! sg 
x O1ais os 
= Si e¢i| Si « 
2 a = a i] 
i — =&} a 2 
a Silat 21 = 
= “ial ayo 
Bran— 
Last week... 33.05 
Week before. 33.00 
Shorts— 
Last week....,32.25/32.50/29.75/38.00] 
Week before.. 00 ; -50 29.25 \54.0 
Hominy feed— | | 
Last week..../36.50/.....|...../34.00] 
Week before. .|36.50}.....]..... 34.00] 
Linseed meal | 

(o. p.)j— | 
Last week.... ] -|47.7 
Week before..! - |47.25| 





Cottonseed meal 


| | 

| | 

(41 per cent) } | | | 

Last week... ./46.00 | | | 

Week before. ./46.00 } | 

Tankage— } | | | 
Last week....)...../70.00). ...|80.00/75.00 
Week before..|..... 70. 00', - 80.00 75.00 

Gluten— | | | 

TRG “WRONG cc tecas checcat laws dion cas 36.20 
fe a ee Ee ae 26. 20 








Des Moines in ton ‘lots: 


car lots. 


*Quotations at 
all other points, 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


74 per cent of the ten- 
year average, trasted with 126 per 
cent for fat cattle, 79 per cent for sheep 
and %4 per cent for lambs. 


Hog prices are 





“as con 


The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 


Fach week is compared with the ten-year 
































average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating all seasonal bfas. 
*HOGS 
teal es ; 
| Se) Se] 2. 
ox| $8] Ze 
HO} ko} oa 
October 21 to BT ...cccece } 107 92 & 
October 28 to Nov. 3..../ 74 71! 79 
November 4 to 10 ...... | 97 84 78 
November 11 to 17 ......} 93 78 77 
November 18 to 24 ...... 78 73 75 
November 25 to Dec. 1...| 92! 73) 78 
December 2 to 8 ...... | 89 78 75 
December 9 to 15 ...... 92 81 74 
*CATTLE 
OetObOr SL UO Bi as ccceaee | 90 85! 118 
October 28 to Nov. 3..../] 87 81; 121 
November 4 to 10 ...... 79 83| 122 
November 11 to 17 ......| 87 78; 128 
November 18 to 24 ...... 72) 76; 128 
November 25 to Dee. 1...| 81 85 126 
December 2 to 8 ...... | @| 7} 124 
December 9 to 15 ...... | 70 83| 126 
tSHEEP 
October Fi tO 27 .ucccccce 82) 95 75 
October 28 to Nov. 3....| 63 84 77 
November 4 to 10 --| 71) 95] 81 
November 11 to 17 ......| 67 97| 82 
November 18 to 24 ...... |} 69} 89 $1 
November 25 to Dec. 1 | 93 119 sO 
December 2 to. 8 ...... | 76} 80| 77 
December 9 to 15 ...... | 92| 124 79 
tLAMBS 
GEOG Al tO Be saccecane | 82) 95! 104 
October 28 to Nov. 3.... 63! 84) 100 
November 4 to 10 ...... | 71) 95} 103 
November 11 to 17 ......| 67) 97 100 
November 18 to 24 ...... } 69 9) 101 
November 25 to Dec. 1...) 93' 110) 103 
December 2 to 8 ...... | 76 80! 99 
December 9 to 15 ...... 92| 124 94 
*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 


seven markets. 
‘Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 








CHICAGO HOG PRICES 











| | ! | 

| 19271 1926) 1925) 1924 
December 9 ......... | $.50/11.70'10.45 9.35 
December 10 ......... 8.35'11.70 10.40! 9.35 
December 12 ..cccccce 8.15'11.45'10.40! 9.05 
December 13 ......... 7.95 11.20 10.60! 9.00 
December 14 ......... 8.05|11.35'10.75! 9.20 
December 15 ......... 8.15/11. 40 10.70| 9.40 








LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week_ $14.06, week be- 
fore $14.27. Chicago—Last week $11.20, 
week before $11.68. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 











MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


extras, last week 
cheddar cheese, 
264ec; eggs, 
week before 
week before 
week before 


Butter, creamery 
Sle, week before 514c; 
last week 26%c, week before 
fresh firsts, last week 42c, 
444.c; ducks, last week 23c, 
25e; fat hens, last week 22c, 








OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 46c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 22¢, 


seed at Toledo $18.2), 
19.2c. Lowa ele- 


home grown clover s 
and cotton at New Yorw 






vator shelled corn pfices ar about 7046c 
for new No. 3 shelled and 69°%,c for new 
No. 4 yellow shelled, oats 16c, wheat 
$1.13. 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 





Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1957, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are par at 
4144, per cent, and the yield to 10957 is 4.00 
per cent. 

EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in De- 
cember were 4,074,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 7,838,000 busheis the week be- 
fore and 4,666,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of , 


corn the first 


week in December were 180,000 bushels 








compared with 41,800 bushe Is for ] 
week before and 74,009 bushels for tl 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the first week in December were :° 
hushels, as compared with 86,000 

for the week before and 17,000 bushels 





the same week last year. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 














Exports of lard for the first week ‘in 
December were 8,739,000 pour as com- 
pared with ),000 pounds f the week 
before and 5,000 pe yul adh for the same 
week last year. Isxpeo f me to 1 
first week in Dece mber were 3 968,000 
pounds, as comp tred with $,292,000 pounds 
the week before and 4,525,000 ‘pounds for 
the same week last year. 





AUTO AND TRUCK OWNERS WANT 
ROADS FREE OF SNOW 
One of the 


administration 


most noticeable changes in 


road is the increasing at- 


tention given to keeping at least the main 


roads free of snow. A few years ago, 
when country roads were either too soft 
or too rough for use the greater part of 
the winter and eariy spring, the farmer: 
put his auto or truck into winter storage 
as a matter of course, and thought no 
more about it; but now that the most of 


the main roads are either paved or grav- 


eled, the farmer sees no good reason why 
he should put up his car or truck and 
hibernate along with the = groundhog. 
Hence, road officials find a rapidly in- 
creasing demand that highway be kept 
usable thruout the entire winte: 

Two methods are in commen use for 
this purpose—the use of snow fences to 
prevent as far as possible the forming of 
snow drifts in the highway—and the re- 
moval of the snow by mechanical means. 
Snow fences are being used to greater 


extent every alongs 
roads. ‘these are 
a 


year, especially p aved 
usually of woven picke 


fencing set back about eigh' to ten rods 
on the north and west sides of the high- 
way, the snow drifting in between them 
and the road instead of in the road itself, 
and they are quite efficient. They are 
usually strung on steel posts driven in 
just before the ground freezes, and are 
rolled up and stored and the posts re- 


moved before the farm work starts in t 


spring. 





At most of the state fairs this fall, the 
exhibits of snow removal equipment were 
the most noticeable part of the rood ma- 
chinery shown. Many of these were snow 

| plows to fit on large tractors, srnall trae- 
tors and trucks; some of these being large 
and heavy with a cost running up into 
thousands of dollars, while others were 


| rious 


light and comparatively inexpensive 





scraper appliances were also in j 
| dence, where drifts were not bad. Ocea- 
sionally nothing wili do the work but men 


' locating 


| and by 


with hand shovels. 


Supervisors and others interesfed in 
snow removal should take the matter up 
with their local road engineer or the 
state highway commission as to the best 
nethods and equipment and where equip- 


ment can be secured. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY HELPS FARM- 
ERS AND WELL DRILLERS 


Scientific 





knowledge is replacing guess- 
work methods of prospecting for water, 
wells and conducting the dril!- 
ing operations. The geological survey in 


most states has been collecting forma- 
tion and data upon the depth and thick- 
ness of water-bearing strata and the qual- 


ity of the water in each stratum 

The temperature of the earth varies 
with the depth in a very definite rat 
measuring carefully the tempera- 
of the water as it into the 
depth of the water-bearing str: 
tum can be found quite accurately. This 
is often of much help in repairing an old 
well about which little is known. 

Also the geological survey usually can 
predict fairly well what kinds of water 
will be found at different depths in the 
various parts of the state, altho this is 
subject to some uncertainty because there 
may be local shifting and faults in the 
underlying strata. Uusually, however, the 
state geological survey is in a position to 
help any farmer or well driller with his 
water problems. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 23, 1927 








npn HE Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
RATE 8c PER-WORD 2% 


{iyoment and each initial or fall sumer in counted 
ae for a minimum of twenty words. 







SCHEDULE OF RATES 


PO OS 





sccompany order. 

Advertising orders, e' orders 
ae office not later 
eatio: 


and 
hersday, eight 
ne. When writing yours advertisement give full detail 


NAME AND ADDRESS 
counted as part of the adv. 


as one wi ae : 
mast (Bae, I: 2 
Sats ee ae 














FARM LANDS 










LIVESTOCK 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 















































NEBRASKA HORSES ORPINGTONS 
IMPROVED 80-acre farm, 2% miles town; FOR SALE—Registered Percheron stal- CRPINGTONS, Buff and White; state ac- 
No. Words No. Insertions a bargain; possession give n; write for lion five years old; color, black; well credited, blood tested cockerels and pul- 
j particulars. Floyd Ellis, Beaver Crossing, shaped; weight, 2,000 lbs. Roy R. Baker, | lets; hate hed from my first and sweep- 
Nebraska. Muscatine, Iowa, Route Ne. 6 stake winners, Iowa, Minnesota and Mis- 
20 MISCELLANEOUS MISCELLANEOUS souri state shows; a few pedigreed Buffs, 
21 FARMS Tor Sale=We ‘have “some~ good | MERRFORD cattle for sale—300 Hereford | G2Ms' tecords 203 to 251. Harper Harts- 
22 bargains in farm lands in South Dakota, steer calves 200 heifer calves, also a wai = ; real Sa 
23 North Dakota, Minnesota and Montana; large number of heavier cattle. Two car- | ‘BUFF Orpington cockeréls from well- 
24 terms, part cash, balance can run five | loads of feeding shoats; 200 breeding ewes. mated pens; markings good; excellent 
25 ceare, At rensdnabie interest veto. ihe- Write or wire, Dale Barker, Keosauqua, laying strain; price, $5. Elizabeth Green- 
4 a he on application. F, L. Bramble, Iowa. wood, _Emerson, Iowa. 

Vatertown, S. D, PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
= NEW railway branch, eastern Montana, MISCELLANEOUS | THOMPSON'S Ringlet Barred Rock 
30 taps rich agricultural land; reasonable BATTERIES | strain; dark T. B. tested stock; winners 
prices and terms. Also land in Minnesota, and layers; standard weights; satisfac- 




















No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 
station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 








North Dakota, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Free literature. H. W. Byerly, 
34 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 
DAIRY Farms—‘“‘Davidson Plan’’; 160 
acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write, 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 








Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanien for premium trade. 





WE PAY highest prices. Ship poultry 
direct to Cuny & Teets, 1134 Fulton 
Market, Chicago, Ill Write for prices 


and tags. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


PUREBRED White Collie rups; parents 
very good cattle and watch dogs. All 
white males and spayed females, $7.59; all 
white females and males with small marke 
ings on head, $5; also two all-white grown | 
dogs for sale. J. H. Schuett, Hull, Iowa. | 


REGISTERED White Collie pups, leading 
bloodlines; world’s greatest farm dog; | 
males, $12; females, $6; also Shepherd | 

pups; males, $5; females, $3. Mrs. Alvina 
Strom, Lake Lillian, Minn. | 
' 























COLLIES; white anda cotors; pedigreed; 

intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 











REGISTERED U. K. C. Ne wfoundland 
pups, black, white markings, from 200 

Ib. sire, curly hair. Otis Tendall, Route 

No. 4, K: inawha, Iowa. | 


kinds. 


HUNTING Hounds, atl 
Kaskaskennels, 


free. WD 21, 
Tllinois. 
BEAUTIFUL 

natural heelers. 


Catalog 
Herrick, | 





Collie and Shepherd pups; 
R. Ellis, Beaver Cross- 











ing, Neb. 
FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 
IN THB San Joaquin Valley of California 


is a paying business, 


general farming 
and 


feeding millions of people in towns ; 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 


A small one- -family farm, with little hired 
labor, insures success. You can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
The Santa Fe Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 





get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth'’—free for six | 


General Colo- 


Seagraves, 
Railway, 910 


Santa Fe 
Chicago. 
farms on the Or- 
California, on 
Reclama- 
qualified | 
inde- 


months. C. L. 
nization Agent, 
Railway Exchange, 
FOR SALE—64 irrigable 

land reclamation project, 
which the Federal Bureau of 
tion holds options for sale to 
settlers at prices determined by 











pendent appraisal. 10 per cent down and 

balance . 20 years. For information, ad- 

dress, R. C. E. Weber, Project Superin- 

tendent Orland Project, Orland, Calif. 
IOWA 





A WELL improved 160-acre farm in Del- 
aware county, Iowa, for sale. Box 352, 
Manchester, Iowa. 


MISSISSIPPI! 
TEN acres, $500; terms, $50 cash, $50 per 
year for nine years at six per cent. 
Send for full information. The Magnolia 
State Land Co., Gulfport, Miss. 


MONTANA 
1,120-acre Montana ranch for $9,000 
Properly stocked, will pay for it- 
two years; will rent for cash in 
to beat listed securities. J. S. 
Columbus, Mont. 


____ WISCONSIN 


HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt. loam; 
clay sub-soil; 


neither sandy nor grav- 














MY 
cash. 
self in 
advance 
Benjamin, 





elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 


No agents and no commissions. 

terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


THE Great Northern Railway serves an 

agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Montana. Rent or secure a 
permanent home where livestock and di- 
versified crops insure success. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon offer additional 
advantages in fruit growing, dairying and 
poultry raising, with mild climate and 
attractive surroundings. Low homeseek- 
ers’ excursion rates. Write for free Zone 
of Plenty book or detailed information on 
any state. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 407, Great 





Northern ‘Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





St. Paul, Minn. 








SPECIAL Introductory Offer—Farm light 
plant batteries direct from factory at 
wholesale prices; guaranteed five years; 
ida $98.50 up. Amana Society, High, 
owa. 





COMFORT HOUSES 
BROODER houses $55 and up, hog houses 
$45 and up; best on the market. Write 
for folders and prices. Holger Lindholm, 
Audubon, Iowa. 








FOR SALE by owner, improved farms ac- 

quired by foreclosure, in eastern North 
and South Dakota and western Minnesota. 
Write for list. John F. Larson, 115 South 
Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads _ put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


LIVESTOCK 


FEEDERS AND STOCKERS 

















FARM MACHINERY 
QUIT cranking that Fordson; buy a start- 
er; cheap, . dependable; money-back 
guarantee; illustrated booklet free. John- 
son Bros. Co., Shenandoah, Iowa. 
INTERNATIONAL rotary hoe, cost $1 
last July, tended only 40 acres. Crops 
flooded out. Freight prepaid for $75. Box 
5, Kingston, Ark. 
FOR SALE—Nearly new Ottawa F corn 
sheller, with 36 feet of single chain drag, 
at bargain. Box 385, Britt, Iowa. 





















































HEREFORD steer calves, yearlings and | 
twos; most all dehorned; sorted in even | FEEO 
sizes; some T. B. tested; heifer calves | FOR SALE—AI grades of alfalfa hay and 
and ve arlings. State weight and number alfalfa meal. Vrite for samples and 
preferred. F. W. Riggs, Libertyville, Ia. prices. Ora D. Ball, Lexington, Neb. 
GUEPNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS MOOSE HOne™ - ,' 
IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- a ag sete aaah IN A IE De fe 1 
stein heifer calves, from_ heavy, rich — eee eon ge oh a Was Rg 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, “ s, 50, f. o. b. here. m. iver, 
Whitewater, Wis. ayne, Neb. 
ra MATTRESSES 
Ee 
pene GUE RNSEVS. nnn | MATTRESSES made any size. factory 
FOR SALE—Registered | Guernsey bull, prices. Your dollars saved and better 
born June 10, 1927; price, $100, if sold quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
before January 1. Kenneth B. Kesler, | ding Company, Peoria, TIl. 
Armstrong, lowa, Route No. 3. . MINKS 
FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull, > = ~ none 7 
year old; also two under six months; be ae ee _ re ce ior dah 
Cherub breeding. J. S. Vifquain, Belle ona Mi minks. eonar rda 
‘Plaine, Iowa. ha FM UE 
PUREBRED Guernsey bull calf, five ROCK PHOSPHATE 


months old, from high ooiiiecken stock; 
first check for $45 takes the bull. Fern 
Dale Farm, Long Grove, _lIowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
ENTIRE herd of 30 registered Shorthorn 
eattle for sale, consisting of cows, heif- 
ers and calves. H. B. MeNutt, Sheldon, 
Iowa. 











TAMWORTHS 
large Tamworth boars, $20 to 
per cent off before January 10; 
satisfaction guaranteed; C. O. D. or cash. 





CHOICE 


$35; 5 


POOR clover and alfalfa stands often point 

to a phosphorus deficiency. Hay yield 
can usually be doubled by application of 
Four-Leaf Powdered tock Phosphate, 
which is the economic source of phospho- 
rus. Write for more information. Thom- 
son Phosphate Co., 1025 Home Insurance 
Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 























Some gilts. James McN illy, Center Junc- 
tion, Iowa. - a oe POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 
SHEEP BRAHMAS 

350 HEAD western black and white faced alps rec or ogg ee cok: po og 
breeding ewes; average weight 145 Ibs.; a ae ey PB, hE Aaa pip ho Aa 

in good condition; being bred to Shrop- | $2-50 each. Mrs. Sam Schulty, Washing- 

shire bucks for April lambs; 250 good, ton, Iowa, Route No. 6 

solid mouth ewes; 100 broken mouth ewes, LEGHORNS _ 


Will meet trains Granville or Remsen, Ia. 
Phone Granville 508. Jack L. Hamp. 
FOR SALE—200 choice young native ewes, 

in lots to suit purchaser; will lamb in 
April. A. S. Beary, Albion, Iowa. 








WHITE LEGHORN cockerels from Cert- 

O-Culd flock, trapnested egg record 
299-310. Cockerels $1.25-$1.50. Utility and 
show birds. Reduction in numbers. Mrs. 
M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 





Mr. Ben Studer, of Wesley, 
very good results. 
advertised.” 





READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 

Please start my classified ad containing.................0 words, to run 
abbirtescuicteet times in your paper. I enclose a remittance of $..........csscee 
to cover cost of these insertions. ; 

TONNE a oe ae eee 

PUD O RS 536k Solos, co ecky act ues asaodaociconwsnen duce sesoizenas eset onaeeu ena 

MO AU UPUREA BUS si soi eo cokciics vckdubcwccenspeaSapaueonanvv i to ccuacoansaws nek badubwesecboceucualineaees 
(Minimum, 20 words) 


CLASSIFIED ADS BRING RESULTS 


Iowa, has written us: 
Am all sold out. 


“My ram ad gave 
Also sold both corn pickers I 











tion; $2.50, $3.50, $5.00. Mrs. Alvin Win- 

dom, Nodaway, Towa. 

GOLDEN Eagle strain Buff Rocks; good 
winter layers; cockerels and pullets for 








sale at reasonable prices. Mrs. H. G. Dil- 
lon, Estherville, Iowa. 
CHOICE Barred Rock cockerels, Thomp- 


son and Aristocrat strains, $2.50 each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. O. C. Fuchs, Early, Iowa. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 
R. C. R. I. Red cockerels; healthy, vigor- 
ous, pen bred, matured birds; weighing 
6 to 8 pounds; dark red color; heavy lay- 
ing strain; Cog ee Suaranteed; $3 to 
$5. Fred J. We lle, R. , Newton, Ia 
PUREBRED Rose aan “fed cockerels; 
early hatched; deep red, pen mated; 
culled; $2-$3 each. Mrs. Geo. A. Carlson, 
Dayton, Iowa. 
PUREBRED Rose and Single Comb Reds, 
deep red, early hatched, $2.50-$3 each. 
Harry Kurtz, Cushing, Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES 


SILVER Laced Wyandotte a from 
blue ribbon winners; $3 and $5; reduc- 
tion on six. Clay Hill Poultry Farm, Ful- 
ton, Towa. 
MARTIN Dorcas White Wyandotte cock- 
erels; large, vigorous birds at $2.50 and 
$2. Satisfaction guaranteed. Percy Peter- 
son, Callender, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Choice 
Wyandotte cockerels, 
more $2.25 each. L. H. 
berg, Iowa. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
EXTRA—Special discount now in effect 
on early booked orders for Peters-Certi- 
fied chicks for delivery any time after 
January 15—early or later in hatching 
season. Sent with exceptional guarantee 
to live covering first two weeks—the real 
test of vitality. There’s no profit in dead 
chicks. More chicks raised to maturity 
mean more profit. This is fifth season of 
our successful guarantee to live on 
Peters Certified chicks. Early booked or- 
ders assure delivery when wanted. All 
popular breeds perfected in egg-laying 
and health. We supply chicks only from 
our own Peters-Certified flocks having 
high egg-production records Write for 
catalog containing facts on these unusual 
chicks—their breeding, hatching, selection 
—reports from customers, etc. Special 
discount on early booked orders for short 
time only. Peters-Certified Poultry Breed- 
ers Assn. Just address . Peters-Poultry 
Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 
BIGGER poultry profits, stronger chicks, 
more eggs, for those who buy Helm’s 
Money Makers, purebred chicks; Amer- 
ica’s heaviest laying strains; flocks estab- 
lished and improved for years with blood 
direct from world’s best breeders. Free 


























Rose Comb White 
$2.50 each; six or 
Niemann, Gutten- 











“Poultry Secrets.”” Lowest prices. Old 
established Smith equipped. Illinois 
Hatchery, Metropolis, II. 





THOUSANDS of chick buyers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 
catalog and instructive poultry book and 
low prices. Jayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 
Greentop, Missouri. 
NOW is the time to order your chicks: 
our chicks are all from purebred farm 
flocks. Write for catalog. Jasper N. 
Mead, State Center, Iowa. 
“BETTER Baby Chicks.”’ Order early, 
save money, big discount; hatching now. 
Catalog free. American Cert-o-Culd. Lin- 
coln-Way Hatchery, Dewitt, Iowa. 
DUCKS AND GEESE ae 
GIANT Pekins, 10-11 Ib. stock; drakes, 8 
Ibs. and over, $4 each; more, $3.50; 6% 
to 7% lbs., $3; more, $2.50 each. Ducks 
according, $2.50 to $3: more $2 to $2.50 
each. Plainview Farm, Virginia, Il. 
WHITE Pekin ducks and drakes, $2 to 
$2.50; trio, $6. Toulouse geese, $3; gan- 
der, $3.50; i $9. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, 
Corning, lows 























TURKEYS ail 

MAMMOTH White Holland toms, large, 
healthy, vigorous birds; young toms, 
$10: yearling toms, very good, $15. Satis- 


faction guaranteed. Percy Peterson, Cal- 


lender, lowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


GROW sweet clover, the premier soil en- 

riching and pasture crop. One acre 
equals 20 tons manure in amount of nitro- 
gen replaced. As pasture, furnishes twice 
as much feed as any other. For highest 











quality clean seed order from us. Special 
prices on club orders. Send for free sam- 
ples, circulars, latest price list. North 


Dakota Grimm AFfalfa Association, State 
College Station, Fargo, N. D. Co-operative 
organization of over 500 growers. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, December 23, 1927 


(23) 1689 




















| Our Readers Market 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ARDY alfalfa seed, $7.50 per bu.; sweet 
clover, $4.50; both tests 95 per cent pure; 
return seed if not satisfactory. George 
Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 
SWEET Clover, $5.40; alfalfa, $15; seed 
“corn, $3.50 per bu. Write for price list. 
Felton Seed Co., 307 Water St., Sioux City, 
Jowa. 
BUY genuine Black Hills hardy alfalfa 
and sweet clover seed direct from Sam 
Buber. Newell, S. D., and save money. 
SEED CORN 
SILVER King seed corn; ripe September 
15, fully matured; price, $7 per bu., bags 
Joseph O’Brien, Waukon, Iowa. 




















free. 








RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











From two until four o’clock today (Sun- 
day), KOILL, Council Bluffs, came in per- 
fectly. There wasn’t a crackle or any 
kind of interference, and the music was 
splendid. That station was broadcasting 
the Columbia concert from New York, and 
jit certainly was worth hearing. The 
change of wave length has done a great 
deal of good for KOIL and its listeners. 
This afternoon a soprano whose name I 
did not catch sang that old hymn, ‘Softly, 
Tenderly, Jesus Is Calling,’’ and sang it 
splendidly. The instrumental music was 
excellent and altogether it was a very 
satisfactory afternoon. 

Before that I had listened to Roxy’s 
Stroll broadcast over WOC, and that came 
in splendidly. WOC has also improved a 
great deal and comes in almost if not 
quite as well as it did last year. Of course 
I listened for the songs for old folks. In 
fact, the dials were not moved from WOC 
until two o’clock. 

How many hours daily do listeners use 
their sets? Today I tuned in KFNF, Shen- 
andoah, at eighty-thirty, and between 
that station, KMA and WHO, the set was 
going full blast until eleven-thirty. Then 
for two hours it brought in WOC, after 
that two hours of KOIL, with an hour 
with KMA for the service from the Pres- 
byterian church, and earlier in the after- 
noon half an hour with KFNF. In fact, the 
set has been working more than seven 
hours already and is still going—at five 
p. m. Batteries don’t last long when 
ealled upon for such hours of service. 

At the beginning of one of his concerts, 
Walter Damrosch recently remarked that 
he, received more letters expressing ap- 
preciation from Iowa than from any other 
That speaks volumes for the mu- 
sical taste of the state, in spite of the 
claims of some that music from the east 
wanted out here. 

It is customary for broadcasters to tell 
he public how wonderful they, the broad- 
are. Now I think it is time I 
shouted for a little appreciation for my 
own efforts. This is prompted by the re- 
ceipt of a letter from a gentleman who 
says my column ought not to appear in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and that it is no good, 
and a few more things to that effect. 
Now, kind readers, you can tell how noble 
I really am when I say the letter came 
from a gentleman. Up to the present, I 
have received a great many letters, but 
only one of those letters contained any- 
hing but friendly criticism. 

Some people like to read my stuff— 
some do not. If the majority of readers 
link my radio reviews out of place in 
Wallaces’ Farmer, I should be glad if they 
would tell the editor so, and I will spend 
y Sunday evenings listening to radio in- 
stead of writing about it. If, on the 
ther hand, enough readers ask me to 
ntinue writing, I will do so. The re- 
sponse to this column has been wonder- 

so far, with the one exception re- 
ed to. 
. had no column last week, I want 
refer to an event that may seem rath- 
far back. The Atwater Kent Founda- 

m final contest, broadcast over the 

iain, brought together a splendid lot of 

ices. Such a contest would naturally 
create great interest, and thruout the 
country many thousands of boys and 
girls participated. The two winners re- 
ceived cash prizes of $5,000 each and two 
years’ tuition in a good conservatory. It 
iS expected that the contest will be an 
annual event. Let us all hope that Iowa 
will be well represented next year. 

The old fiddlers’ contest at KFNF at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, and the 
Nddlers appeared to be in their glory. 1 
counted up to fifty-three, but there were 
probably many more than that. 

_ Just at present, my little family is 
“"xlously waiting for the Biblical drama 
me Oadcast over the chain. This will be 
he fourth of a series of what we con- 
“cha the most remarkable features ever 
broadcast. The stories are based on out- 
Handing events recorded in the Bible, and 
ey a are played by prominent actors 
~ é ctresses, The wording of the dra- 
nome excellent and the ability of the 
alba is sO great that they make one 
a see and hear the actual events. 
ith oan are handled reverently, and 
have. - great realism, and the dramas 
Rane aken a great hold on popular favor. 
St Sunday we had the story of “A Mess 


state. 





is not 


easters, 
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of Pottage,” a very vivid portrayal of the 
struggles of poor Esau and his family. 
Tonight we shall have—but more of that 
later. 


If somebody will start abusing those 
*‘Blue” songs sung by girls, I shall be 


delighted to help. One of that type has 
just been sung and broadcast over the 
chain, There appeared to be neither 
sense nor music in it. Now another girl 
is singing, in a deep, gruff voice which 
grates on my nerves. (Sunday, 7:30, and 
the song came from New York.) I sup- 
pose it is mean to kick about one singer 
when we get so much that is good—but I 
don’t like those “‘Blue” songs. 

A few days ago, a friend showed me a 
letter he had received from a radio fan 
who sent a list of seventy-seven stations 
received in one night. The stations in- 
cluded several on both the east and west 
coasts, some in Mexico, and several in 
Canada. It was an imposing list and rep- 
resented many thousands of miles of ra- 
dio travel. 

Now for the Biblical drama. ‘‘The Stolen 
Blessing’’ was wonderful, wasn't it? It 
showed up the trickiness of Jacob and 
his mother, which left Esau _ landless, 
without flocks and herds, and gave to 
Jacob the blessing of his poor, blind, de- 
ceived father. 

A few nights ago, I was idly turning 
the dials, not looking for any station in 
particular, when WOAI, San Antonio, 
came in beautifully. The Mexican trie 
was playing, and it was just like old 
times. WOAI used to be one of my fa- 
vorite stations, and now that I know 
where to find it, it will be tune. in very 
often. For several weeks, it appeared to 
have vanished altogether. 

At ten-ten, Sam ’n Henry told us some 
more of their troubles, or rather Sam’s 
troubles. That feature used to be tuned 
in regularly, but tonight was the first 
time it came in clearly for quite a while. 
We don’t hear much about poor old Grand- 
pa and the dog Humbug. It is all about 


’ the girls who want to marry Sam or sue 


him for breach of promise. 

Radiophan signs of with very hearty 
wishes for a happy Christmas 
bright and prosperous New Year for ev- 
ery radio fan. 





FEEDING MORE SOYBEANS TO COWS 

Dairymen are following up the discovery 
that soybeans are just about equal to 
linseed oil meal in the cow’s ration, and 


more herd owners than usual will feed 
them this year, it is believed by C. S. 
Rhode, of the University of Illinois. This 


will be sound, not only because the beans 
are a home-grown product on many dairy 
farms, but also because it will open up a 
paying outlet for the increased production 
of this crop, he pointed out. 

When cottonsed meal is worth $2 a 
hundred pounds, for instance, soybeans 
are worth $1.13 a bushel as a substitute, 
and with linseed oil meal at $2, the beans 
have a value of $1.18. They are worth 
$1.21 a bushel as a substitute for gluten 
feed at $1.75 a hundred pounds. Of course, 
as the value of these high protein feeds 
mounts, the bushel value of the soybeans 
also mounts. 

“Beans should be ground when they are 
fed to dairy cattle,”” Rhode explained. 
“Their high oil content makes it hard to 


grind them alone, but it is easy to get 
around this by grinding them with corn 
or oats. 


“When the roughage that the cows are 
getting is partly legume and partly non- 
legume, a good grain mixture can be 
made up from 590 pounds of corn and cob 


meal, 350 pounds of ground oats and 150 
pounds of soybeans. When no legume 
hay is being fed as roughage, the grain 


mixture should be made up of 450 pounds 
of corn and cob meal, 300 pounds of soy- 
beans, 159 pounds of cottonseed meal and 
190 pounds of bran. When the roughage 
consists of legumes only, the way to make 
up the grain mixture is to mix 575 pounds 
of corn and cob meal, 400 pounds of 
ground oats and 100 pounds of soybeans. 

“From two and one-half to three pounds 
of these grain mixtures should be fed for 
each gallon of milk produced daily. The 
amount should be increased to three and 
one-half pounds for Jerseys and Guern- 
seys producing more than twenty-five 
pounds of milk daily.” 





CAUSE OF WHITE SMOKE IN 
EXHAUST 

Very often, especially in cold weather 
or on first starting, there will show at the 
exhaust of a gas engine a whitish smoke 
of almost the same appearance as steam. 
This is usually vaporized gasoline or ker- 
osene and should disappear as soon as 
the engine has become warmed up and put 
urder load. Sometimes this kind of white 
smoke is emitted by a hot engine where 
water is fed with the fuel mixture. In 
such cases it indicates that too much wa- 
te: is being fed with the fuel. If a white 
smoke appears from a hot engine where 
no water is being used, it indicates an 
excess of low-grade fuel, which is being 
vaporized but not burned. When an en- 
gine misses, it is also likely to show this 
white vapor at the exhaust, unless the 
mixture from the cylinder which missed 
burns in the exhaust pipe or muffler. 





FARM ACCOUNTING IN KANSAS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
In Kansas, a chapter on farm account- 
ing is included in the state text in arith- 
metic adopted for the use of the seventh 
and eighth grades in rural schools. 


and a 











DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS 


Jan. 12—Bob Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 

Jan. 19—H. A. Wessels & Son, Creston, Ia. 
Jan. 20—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

Jan, 24—J. W. Conrad, Conrad, lowa. 
Jan. 25—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Jan. 26—O. 

Jan. 30-31—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 


J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 


Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 7—Henry Dorr, Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—Arch T. Anderson, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Feb. 8—Sol Leonard, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Feb. 9—Johnson Bros., Leslie, lowa. 
Feb. 14—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia. 
Feb F. French, Independence, Ia. 


. L. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—D. J. Burns, Stuart, lowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 

Jan. 16—Knotek Bros., Riverside, lowa. 

Jan. 17—F. L. Williams & Sons, New 
Sharon, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 

Feb. 8—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 18—Arlie Anderson, Bloomfield, Ia. 

Mar. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Jan. 28—C. A. Parkis, Greenfield, Iowa. 
Feb. 13—Ed Anderson, Alta, lowa. 

Feb. 14—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 16—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

Feb. 22—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 24—Ernst Bros., Marcus, lowa. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Feb. 1—Big 4 Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
SHORTHORNS 
Mar. 13—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sale, at 
Des Moines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 
Lake, lowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS 
8—Polled Hereford Show and 
Sale; B. O. Gammon, Secretary, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


WALLACES’ 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Dee 
Moines, lowa. 


Guy L. Bush, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Molnes, lowa 














. . . 
Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. @ur pages begin to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
igsue. : 











Field Notes 


SHORTHORNS 

Funke is offering three out- 
Shorthorn bulls at reasonable 
Thev are sired by Cumberland’s 
test and Village Royal, two of them out 
of Violet Bud cows. They are _ good, 
blocky bulls. ready for service. If you 
need a bull, write Mr. Funke at Greenfield, 
lowa.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 
H. W. OXLEY & SON’S HAMPSHIRES 
A recent visit to the firm of H. W. 
Oxley & Son, of Iowa City, lowa, found 
them with several toppy boars still on 
hand. This firm has bred and shown 
many prize winners in the past, and the 
herd is rich in Defender blood. The sow 
that placed as junior champion at the 
National Swine Show is one of the best 
Hampshire sows that we have had the 
pleasure of seeing, but regardless of her 
goodness, fits well with the balance of 
the herd. If you are in need of a Hamp- 
shire boar, write them a line, or if you 
need a bred sow, keep their sale date in 
mind, February 2.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


Phillip 
standing 
prices. 





NUMBER OF MEAT PACKERS 
INCREASES 
Meat packers in the United States now 
number 1,333. Of these, 1,142 are local, 
90 are regional, and 101 are national. The 
number has increased 40 per cent in the 
last five years. 











HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


A herd whose reputation has been esiabiished on 
performance. Leading bloodlimes. Federal accred- 
. Young stock for sale guaranteed !n every par- 
ticular. Get full information by writing, or calling on 
Ed. Bensink, (Sioux Co.) Mespers, Lowa 


SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorn Sulls 


Three exceptionally well-bred roan Shorthorn bulis 
with plenty of quality and type. If you need a good 
bull, write me. 

Phillip Funke 


Milking Shorthorns 
Herd State Accredited. Offering one red buil calf, 
calved July 15, sired by Kitty’s Champion, dam Clem- 
entina 2nd, record of 3u7 Ibs. Also some heifers. 
Write us your wants or come and see them. 

PAUL DRESSER, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Great Colonel and Snapper 


250 to pick from. Write us your needs, 
hey must please. 
Cresten, Ilewa 











Greenfield, lewa 











Meciee Bros. 


14 Duroc Index Boars 
Weighting upward to 300 pounds: priced to sell. Write 
me your wan's. Have three full brothers to Lucky 
Strike. farrowed April 16th. Real herd boar pros- 
Dects if not used too heavy. 
Arlie Anderson, 


25 Big Rugged Duroc Spring Boars---15 
Fall Boars---Cholera immune 


at farmers’ prices. Write, call or come and 


inspect the herd. 
Lleyd Piace, Milford, lowa 


Real Duroc Herd Boars and Gilts 


by Cherry Stilts by Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. 
by Great Col. 1 good boar by Super Col. Will eell 
my yearling herd boar by Fancy Stilts. All immune. 
@. A. SWENSON, Dayton, lowa 


40 BOARS AT $40 


These are April pigs but plenty big enough for heavy 
service. Many good enough for the best herd 
Write now, get your pick. : 
B. A. GBamuelsen 4 Gon, Biren, lewa 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Armistice 2s! 274 Sess 


A few from other well known boars. We are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 

T. M. BAYDEN, 





Bleeomficld, lowa 

















Creston, Iowa 
POLAND CHINAS 
OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good husky immuned boars, weighing around 225 
Ibs. S.red by the prize-winning 1015 Ib. Oak Glen 
Diamond and other good boars. Price reduced, to 
$35 each. A few tops at $40. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Crates returned. W.8. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 


HAMPSHIRES 


HAMPSHIRES 


Ifyeu want foundation Hampshires, « 
herd boar or merely a boar te improve your stock 
hogs, write us your wants. 
Big Four Farms, 


HAMPSHIRES 


Hampshire Boars for the farmer or breeder, guar- 
anteed to please. Priced very reasonable. Write us 
your wants. 

H.W.OXLEY 4SON, lowa City, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


Fall and Spring Boars and Sows and Gilts. Plenty of 

size and quality. C. A. Prentice, Bac City, lowa. 
TAMWORTHS 

ready for service. to suit any- 

Tamworth Boars one. Open and bred sows and 

gilts, falland summer pigs. Priced to move promptly. 


Specia! offer to sow and litter clubs. 
3.3.Newlin, (3 mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ia 


YORKSHIRES 


Oe 














Brooklyn, lowa 
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fits and boars, $20.00 up. 
YORKSHIRE Pee ans toate, $20.00 up. 


Wm. Zahs, Jr., Riverside, lowa 


OHIO IMPR. CHESTER WHITES 


0.LC. BOARS and gilts, double treated, priced right. 
Circulars and pictures of 1255 Ib. ‘‘Curly Boy” free. 
A. M. FOSTER, Route 20, Rusbville, Illinois 


HORSES 


EV ERAL strictly choice young 
\ registered Percheron Mares 
to exchange for Biack re ered 
Percheron Gtailions, coming two or 
three year olds; want choice 


colts. 
Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 
Registered Percherons 


Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., lowa 


SHEEP 


Eight Rambouillet Bucks 


A remarkable sheep for cross breeding. Write for 
Drices and particulars. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE EWES—BRED 


We have for sale several top ewes that we are pric- 
ing right, also a recorded Polled Shorthorn bu!!. 
Write us. 

Lieyé F. Jenes, 
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Wiutrrset, lowa 




































SIDNEY R. FEIL 
Registered Pharmacist 
Graduate National Institute of 
Pharmacy; Graduate Cleves 
fand College of Pharmacy. 

Formerly ase’t to Dr. Nathan 
Rosewater while chief chem- 
ist of the Ohio Food and Dairy 
Commission. 

Prop., The tvo-San Laboratory, 
Menufacturer of Wormiz. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office.) 


Saves Half the Cost 

















mineralized salt. 


edy you ever fed. 


gases in which 


vance. 


Here is ahome-made remedy that will not 
only rid your stock of worms, but will keep 
them free from these destructive pests. It 
will make your animals thrive better, help 
them to get more good out of their feed 
and return you bigger profits, and save 
you half the usual cost of such remedies. 


I am offering every reader of this paper an 
opportunity to test WORMIX, my concentrated, medicated and 
mineralized remedy, for 30 days, without paying mea cent in ad- 
I want you to see from actual use on your own animals, 
without risking a single penny, that WORMIX is by far the most effective worm 
preparation ever offered. I will prove to you also, before you pay, that it SAVES 
you ONE-HALF the usual cost. 


Send No Money---30 Days Trial 


WORMIX isa concentrated, medicated an 

Each 15 lbs. of it, added to 
85 lbs. of salt makes 100 Ibs. of the best rem- 
It completely cleans out 
intestinal and stomach worms; it is a great 
tonic and conditioner; absorbs foul intestinal 
food ferments and worms 


thrive. WORMIX quickly puts wormy, run- 
down animals in such healthy, thrifty condi- 
tion that they are better able to resist dis- 
ease and to make faster gains. It aids diges- 
tion and so enables stock to get all the good 


out of their feed and saves you the cost of the 
feed now wasted, because undigested or con- 
sumed by worms. 

I want to send you a 3 Ib. test package of 





* 


your 








We De ccccccccccccccccccces SHAt oo -ceereerecccscrscccvcens 


My Personal Money Back 


GUARANTEE 


hile the offer I make in this advertisement 
pigeon a 3-lb. package of WORMIX, still, if 
you want to order one or more of the larger 
packages listed in next column, same will be 
sent, charges prepaid upon receipt of 
price, but with the understanding that 
money will be ; 
WORMIX does not do all I claim. 
You to be the judge. 
check will do. : 
SS SS 
THE iVO-SAN LABORATORY, i 
4612 St. Clair Ave., Dept. 6, Cleveland, Ohio 


Send me, prepaid your $1 test package of Wormix. I will 
feed it as directed, for 30 

sults and will send you $1, if it does what you claim. If 
it doesn’t, you are to cancel the charge. 


refunded if 


Your personal 


days and will then report re- 








WORMIX to try out. Don’t send me a cent 
of money. Feed it as directed and at the end 
of 30 days, if it does not prove satisfactory— 
if it does not destroy intestinal and stomach 
worms, improve appetites, digestion and gen- 
eral condition, just write me, but don’t pay 
for it. If it does do what I claim, then send 
me only $1 for this 30 day test package. You be 
the sole judge. This 3 lb. test package, to which 
you add 17 lbs. of common salt, makes 20 Ibs. 
of WORMIX and will last 40 hogs or 40 
sheep, or 10 horses or 10 cattle about 30 days. 


NoDrenching---No Dosing 


Stock Doctor Themselves 


If you will just put WORMIX where 
your stock can have free access to it all 
the time—they will doctor themselves. It 
will rid them of worms and prevent re-in- 
festation. It is a tonic, appetizer, condi- 
tioner and digestive, and will help your 
stock to do better—be healthier, and 
more thrifty. Make yourown worm 
destroyer and conditioner by just 
adding salt to WORMIX and save 
half the usual cost. You'll havea far 
better, guaranteed remedy, and avoid 
paying high prices for salt and 
other fillers. 


One 15-Ib. pkg. makes 100 Ibs...$ 3.50 
Four 15-ib, pkgs. make 400 Ibs... £3.00 
One 90-lb. pkg. makes 600 Ibs... 18.00 
Three 90-ib. pkgs. make 1800 Ibs... 50.00 


(West of Denver, 6c a Ib. more) 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, Prep. 
The Ivo-San Laboratory 


4G12St, Clair Ave. Dept.6, Cleveland, Ohio 
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My Claims Backed By Proof 


ORDINARY REMEDIES FAIL; WORMIX 
SUCCEEDS 


WORMS ALL OVER THE PLACE 
“My hogs were not doing very well, but I 
didn’t suspect they had worms. After feeding 
Wormix, go they had passed worms all 
over the place. Wormix has improved my 
hogs so much, I am sorry I did not know 
about the gre aration long ago.” 
JAS. } cCOLLISTER, Toledo, Iowa. 
RUNTS GROW BIG 
“Had a bunch of fall pigs that were poor 
and runty. After giving them Wormix they 
are surely doing fine and now weigh around 
250 to 300 pounds apiece. I shovidn’t think of 
ever raising, pigs without Wormix.” 
HOWARD E. DIR, Deer Grove, III. 


WORMIX-FED HOGS FINE—OTHERS DIE 
7 WITH CHOLERA 
“Fed Wormix to 60 head of hogs, and while 
neighbors’ hogs died from cholera all around 
here, my her cacaped disease and came out 
fine. MRS. M. EBSTER, Tama, Iowa. 


; NEVER HAD BETTER HOGS 
“T fed Wormix to my hogs last spring. Asa 
result I never had better hogs, and marketed 
them when seven to eight months old.” 
E. H. DUNKLAU, Arlington, Neb. 


,.WORMIX RIDS SHOATS OF WORMS 
My bunch of fall shoats were infested with 
worms. Wormix put them in such good shape 
they do not look like the same pigs. They 
certainly look—and are doing—fine.” 
H. M. LARSON, Pocahontas, Iowa. 
¢ WORMIX BEST REMEDY 
“Wormix is the best and cheapest worm 
remedy I ever used. I tried several kinds of 
worm expeHers without results. After feeding 
ormix only four days, I found bunches of 
worms around the pens; now my hogs are 
doing fully 50 _ cent better.” 
RR. L. BEAMAN, Diagonal, Iowa. 


WORMIX GETS THE WORMS 
“Of all the remedies I’ve tried, Wormix 
proved the only one that rid my pigs of 
worms. In less than a week after feeding it 
to my fall Pigs, it justified your claims, by 
driying out the worms.” 
D. W. HUMPHREY, Legrand, Iowa. 


CLEANS WORMS OUT—KEEPS THEM OUT 
Wormix is just what I’ve been looking for 
for a long time. It sure cleans the worms out 
of hogs and keeps them out. Also is a fine 
tonic and conditioner for all stock. I wouldn’t 
know how to do without it.” 
A. F. BORN, Norfolk, Neb. 


FASTER GAINS WITH WORMIX 
“TI fed Wormix to my rundown hogs and was 
much surprised at the results. They passed a 
lot of worms, started right in to eat and grow, 
and now don’t look like the same hogs.’ 
HARM VENENGA, Sibley, Iowa. 


PIGS WITH FITS RECOVER 

“I had a bunch of fall pigs six weeks old. 
Some of them were having fits; one died before 
the Wormix came. Within two days after, I 
could see a marked change for the better. No 
more died. Two weeks later when the veteri- 
narian came to vaccinate them, he pronounced 
them free from worms. I believe that I would 
have lost all my pigs if I hadn’t ted Wormix.” 

W. PARISH, Swan Creek, Ill. 


























